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Il. 
Choosing a School. 


The p s of the C will be pl d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 














ReSchoo, STAMMERERS' itemont St noston. 
Boston Dental College. 





TT year begins Sept. 12. For announcement, address | 


Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


Powder Point School, puxsvury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for pictures ands power. 


W Academy for Boys, 

illiston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Polly canteen laboratories in Ph aohes, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athlete rie. h irate 2 tie and og ef 
.» Principal. 








track. 58th year. 





en oe ally 


and offices supplied 
o/s withoperatorsby t ry the 
CMO: YW sorter, Aivany N. 


. Send, for catalogue. 


School of. Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
0 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The snaenein of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter,upon a professional eareer. Send for ue 

CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 








Graduates and Prize Speakers! 


(Great reduction in terms to above.) 
Coaching lessons in all branches of 
Elocution, Oratory, etc. 
Selections chosen if desired. A care- 
ful training with our advanced 
methods will win you the 
rize. One private lesson 
ree, Call if possible, or send 
for circular that will interest 
youngandold. Summer course 
from July ist to Aug, 15th. 
Bennett Bureau and 
Advanced School of Elocution, 175 Tremont Street, Boston. 


“At the World’s Fair” 


be Sy *. R- - a Barer SS 
a@ postal to us. 


~ SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only in, LEAD PACKETS, 
1 60 cents per pound. 


CHAPIN a ‘ADAMS, 206 State rate St. Be Boston. 


Do You Want Repa? | 4 
this Desk F ree! 
Ladies’ Dainty Writing 
Desk. Polish F aon, Brass 
Trimmed. Beveled Frenc 
Plate Mirror in Top. 24 in. wide, 
45 in. high. Made in Antique 
Oak, pehogs 4 ta Birch 
and Bird’s Eye 
. This Desk, or at ‘choice of 
a Couch, Morris Chair, Two 
W: atches,. Roe <5 tt nai, Brass- 
trimmed Metal 


Given for Selling $12.00 att of 


‘Mealine Soap: 









50 cents 

















Any peotninns you select is shipped right 
along with the Soap; you have it to enjoy while 
you are earning it. 30 days allowed to sell 
Soap and remit. To those who c moons | to send 
eash (#12) with their order we send a Special 
Gift in addition to the premium you select. 
Mealine Soap is composed of pure vegeta- 
ble oils, glycerine and finest Indian meal. It is 
thoroughly cleansing; prevents oe ing and 
\ leaves the skin smooth, soft and delicately 
’ perfumed, Sells for 25 cents per box of 3 
cakes each, or 10 cents per cake. 

This extraordinary offer is to introduce 
Mealine Soap preparatory to putting it on 
sale in local stores. 

Illustrated circular giving full descriptions 
of pronsinme and Sample Cake sent. for 
4 cents in stamps; circular alone sent free 
for your address on a postal. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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Burdett 
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Business - Shorthand. 


Largest in the W World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ‘ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can comnrence at any sine, 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Fre 


694 Washington Street, antes: 








THE YOUTH'S 


Coffee for 1c. a Ib.— can be grown anywhere. 300 
varieties finest Flower Seeds free to every purchaser 
of a l0c. pkt. See A. N, Cook’s Advt., page Ill. (Adv. 


in beautiful enameled 
WAR-SHIP MAINE visits on biz bution, 
10 cents, silver. Also American and Cuban Jags. the 
three for 25 cents. NOVELTY CO., West Troy, N. Y. 

















COMPANION. 
“SNAPON” TOE-CLIP. 


gah aaseesrng set 
- le n on 
any pedal Ww without bolt and 


No. 1 § its” small barrel pedals. 
No. 2 ge barrel pedals. 
Ask your dealer for them. B 
—_ 3, we ; Spec 
rates to . W. and club mem- 
Pat. app. for. bers. Write for Agent’s discounts. 


HIGGINS MFG. CO., 5 Park Square, Boston. 
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Why Such Headaches When You Can Get 


Eureka Headache Cure. 


Relieves the worst headache 
almost instantly. Is abso- 
lutely harmless, and leaves @ 
no unpleasant after-effect. 





















oe For sale by ali druggists. P 
Sample Free by Mail. x3 
® Eureka Headache Cure Co., 
oys an ir S Concord, N. H. as 
BILE evbonssnnsusuuatonsescnssnnsoiuasussnen stint 
boy me wn fag hag ep x How to Grow 
4 or Pocket-Comb for 4c. in stamps an 
THIS TRICK KNIFE Eugihes Mipeer- one wrapper from “Hoxie” Mineral Soap. 30,000 Quarts of 
fives wey! for an hour's work. a eal ye meny ST. Straw be rries in 
r prem sto «, Girls 
for ‘selling among. neighbors and friends 15 packages ot . ALL GROCERS ... 30 th 
months £55... 
Lawrence Powders Hoxie Mineral Soap Corp., aS the P.O. address ofall the 
at 0c. each. Send your name and address and receive Boston. and I will mail you postpaid, the gS to to this ceed 
the good t il, all ch: id, N " 
required. THE LAWRENCE CO,, Dorchester, Mass, K | _Fact. ¢. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 

















Wear! 


Suan ION A 


6, 
x 
ty On Ye THE GREAT HEEL AND SOLE PROTECTOR 















Ask your dealer to 





SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS 


for enough Perfection My ye for a —J 
of shoes, or 10 cents for four dozen. 
save the heel from wearin out, one ad 
50 cents to the value o your 


clettes in the heels of shoes you buy. . 
SANFORD MPG. CO., 4 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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“‘ Cricket on the Hearth’”’ Free ; 


And 99 Other Famous Books, 





All you have to do to get ik ek Ved 


desirable books is to use 








Best Soap Made for Kitchen 
and Laundry, and send us the 
wrappers. Order a cake from 
your grocer and see the list of 
books and how to get them— 
on every wrapper. 


JAS. F. MORSE & CO., Boston. 
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A PLEASU RE 


«__ AT LAST. 
No Muss. No Trouble. 


MAYPOLE ~ 
SOAP WASHES 


ann DYES | 
At One Operation ANY COLOR. ) 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dyefor Soiled | 
or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, | 
Ribbons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., 
whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 


Sold in All Colors by Grocers and Drug- 
gists, or mailed free for 15 cents. 


Address, THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 
cS 



























TRADE -MARK. 


VICTOR & 
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PURE ! 
| A Luxury 











"a COFFEE! 


FRACRANT ! 
Within Reach of All. 


Sold Only in One-Pound Air-Tight Tins. 


| SHAPLEICH COFFEE CO., BOSTON. 


DELICIOUS ! 


Best Grocers Have It. 

















Gypsine. 


You cannot recoat kalsomine, but it must al- 
ways be washed off before your wall is retinted. 

You CAN recoat Gypsine FIFTY TIMES 
without washing off, and get a better wall every 
time you recoat. 

Write for ‘‘GyPsINE ADVOCATE,”’ color card, 
and address of local dealer. 


Diamond Wall Finish Co., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Club Men 


know the difference be- 
tween the coffee generall 
served in the famil 


at a high-priced hotel. 
If you want a man to s 
at home, give him as = 
at home as he ean get 
anywhere. 


Union Club 
Coffee 


is our own blend of private 
growth coffees, and its flav- 
or is wae assed by any 
coffee an ere. Strong- 
est, sma jest quantity re- 
=. therefore cheapest. 
eep at Your Grocer till 
you getit. “Twill pay 
To introduce Union Club, we 
ger some Valuable Gifts. 
Send for lllustrated Gift List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 











% This sae 
{OUTFIT a GIFT. 


Half the fun of playing ball is to 
have a good Outfit, and we offer 
one that will please you, and won’t 
cost you a cent. All you have 
to do is to get orders for 10 lbs. of 

















our Teas and Baking Powders 
| among your friends. ‘Tell them 
| you want to earn this Outfit, 

| besides, everybody knows that 

| Tilden’s Brand of Teas and 
Baking Powder is the best, 
and you can easily sell them. 
Outfit consists of League Ball 
and Bat, extra heavy Catcher’s 
Mit and Mask. 


member we pay all express charges, 
also send you the Bete mium with your 
order in advance and allow you plenty of 
time to deliver goods and collect money. 
Send for Order Sheets and Premium List. 
TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Brockton, Mass. 








must be kept healthy and grouting you want 


the pullets to lay when five months old. They 
have the best suceess who give little chicks 


twice a week in their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s : 
Powder, :;: 


gradually increasing the dose until the pullets 
y y. It ny diar- 
rhea and leg weakness. . a Senther better 
rou en hens lay 
eggs for hatching mix in their food every 
ner day, SHERIDAN’S POWDER; your hens 
will then keep in good condition and lay more 
> eat 


ery Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
kage, 5 for $1. —. 
* Fee $5. Express pai 


| my can re 20. ‘Six cans 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, M 


° . 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
ESE ES!™e 


a 
La 
Seceececececececce 
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HAD just “called 
school” at nine 
o'clock, and my 

dozen pupils had come 
trooping in. Little Bessie Yale, wearing a 
chaplet of oak leaves, paused, and looking up 
out of her big blue eyes, handed me a great 
bunch of early June wild roses. 

“T gevered ’em for you, teacher,” she said, 
with a very serious smile, “and they p’icked 
my hands a good deal,” 

I thanked her and she went on to her seat, 
shaking her white curls below the green oak 
leaves; then I looked around at my little 
school. At first it had consisted of a score of 
boys and girls, but now there were seldom 
above a dozen. The busy season on the farm 
was coming on, and some of the older ones, 
both boys and girls, were obliged to stay at 
home to assist with the work. This morning 
I missed another. 

“Isn’t your brother Tommy coming to-day, 
Bessie?” I asked. 

“He’s comed,”’ she answered. 

“But I don’t see him. Do you know any- 
thing about Tommy?” I appealed to Bessie’s 
older sister, Fannie. 

“Yes’m, I know he started an hour before 
we did, and no’m, I don’t know where he is 
now,” replied Fannie. 

“I know where he is, ma’am,” said Bert 
Johnstone, putting up his hand in glee. 

“Well, where is he, Bert?” I said. 

“Making a robber’s cave, ma’am.” 

“Is Tommy the robber ?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Bert, with a grin. 

“Well, you be the sheriff, and go and arrest 
him and bring him in.” 

Bert went out of the door at full speed. He 
was soon back, leading Tommy by the arm, 
and I said: 

“Just stand there a moment, Tommy, and 
we'll hear something about this terrible band 
of robbers and their cave.” 

The school laughed, and Tommy stood on 
one bare foot and rubbed the other against his 
ankle. He was nine or ten years old, and 
though his eyes were as blue as his sister 
Bessie’s, his hair showed a marked inclination 
to redness. 

“Didn’t you hear the bell, Tommy ?” 
I inquired. 

“No, ma’am,” he answered. 

“Why not?” 

“Guess I was too busy digging. 
You never saw such a place for a 
cave!” and Tommy’s face lit up. 
Then the school tittered again, and 
Tommy blushed. 

“Where is it?”” I went on. 

“Just down the road a piece in 
the big bank. You never saw any- 
thing like it! All soft clay. It’sa 
bully place for a cave!’ 

“I don’t think that’s a very good 
adjective to use,” I said. “Who’ll 
give a better one?” 

Bert Johnstone’s hand went up. 

“I know,” he said. “Excellent.” 

“That—that’s what I meant, ma’am—ex’lent. 
It’s an ex’lent bully place for a cave.” 

This made the school Jaugh again, and I sent 
Master Tommy to his seat, after warning him 
that he must not again become so interested in 
his cave as to fail to hear the bell. 

It was hard for Tommy that morning to 
keep his mind on his studies. He sat gazing 
out of the window, thinking about his cave, 
till I suggested that if he could not give his 
attention to his books, it might be necessary to 
stop all work on the cave. After that he went 
through his recitations in a creditable manner. 
But at recess he shot away down the road, 
followed by all the other boys, who came back 
almost as much interested in the cave as was 
Tommy himself. When they were back from 
the noon recess, the clayey state of their bare 
feet and clothes told how all had been at 
work, 

‘ That night I determined to have a look at 
Tommy’s cave before going to my boarding- 
place. The country round about was a gently 
rolling prairie—it was in northern lowa,— 
and the only bank in the neighborhood was a 
dozen rods west of the schoolhouse, where the 
Toad eut through a little knoll. This road, 



























little used, was fringed on either side with oak- | 
and hazel-bushes. 

When in sight of the bank I saw, close to 
the ground, a hole not much larger than the 
head of a barrel, and in front of it a consider- 
able heap of dirt. As I walked along I saw 
another shovelful of soil shot energetically out 
of the opening. 

“Tt must be Tommy!” I said aloud, and just 
then his auburn head appeared. 

“Why, Tommy,” I said, “I supposed you 
had gone home.” 

“I’m going now, ma’am,” he answered, 
sheepishly. “Just thought I’d stay and dig a 
minute or two.” 

“But it’s almost five o’clock.” 

Tommy looked perplexed. “Why, I didn’t 
think it was more’n fifteen minutes after four,”’ 



























“So. it’s to be a robbers’ cave, is it?” I said, 
as we walked along. 

“Yes’m.” 

“And you’re to be the chief of the robber 
band, I suppose ?”’ 

“VYes’m.” 

“And you will rob, of course?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Whom do you expect to rob—not your 
friends and neighbors, I hope?” 

“No’m.” 

“Whom will you rob then?” 

Tommy was silent for a full minute, ponder- 
ing. Then he brightened, looked up, and said: 

“We'll rob thetrav’ler. That’s what robbers 
always rob—the trav’ler.”’ 

“Very well, Tommy,” I laughed. “But be 
careful the traveller isn’t armed and doesn’t 
rob you.” We had reached the house where I 
lived. “Good night, Tommy; don’t fail to 
hear the bell in the morning.” 

“Yes’m—I won’t. Good night,” and off along 
the dusty road trudged the robber chieftain. 

For two weeks the making of the cave went 


THE RUSH FOR SHELTER. 


said he, in astonishment, “‘or maybe sixteen.” 
“You’re not a good guesser. What will your 
mother think when you don’t come?” 
“T’ll run all the way,” he answered, as he 


peered back yearningly into the hole. “It’s— 
it’s ex’lent digging.” 
I stooped down and looked in. The hole 


reached into the bank two or three feet. 
“Going to make it bigger now,” explained 
Tommy. “Higher and wider and round-like. 
With the top up over same’s an umbrella, and 
seats round it, and a hole up through for the 
smoke to go out. And a big flat stone up against 
the door to keep other folks out. And guns 
and swords on the wall, and victuals to live on 
in a box. And water in jugs to drink, “less we 
strike a spring. And blankets and buf’lo skins 
to sleep on. And a hole in the middle to bury 
money and val’bies in. And—and—a lot of 
things. Wish I had claws like a pocket-gopher, 
and I could dig it out in no time.’’ 

“But claws would be inconvenient for other 
things,” I said, smiling at his enthusiasm. “I 
think your cave is going to be very nice, but 
you must go home now.” 

He carefully hid his wooden shovel among the 
bushes on the bank and walked along with me. 





on under the enthusiastic direction of Tommy. 
If the other boys became tired of it they were 
ashamed to complain in his hearing—indeed, 
they could not well complain, since he certainly 
did half the work himself. He arrived an hour 
early every morning and went at it, his noons 
and recesses were taken up with it, and I had 
to keep a close watch upon him to see that his 
evenings were not likewise employed. 

I visited the cave several times, fearing the 
boys might make a place that would fall in 
upon them, and I forbade so large an excavation 
as Tommy had planned. This somewhat 
discouraged him, for, though I gave my consent 
to a cave large enough to accommodate the 
whole robber band, he was hardly satisfied. I 
think he feared that there would not be room 
for the plunder which he expected to take from 
the unfortunate “‘trav’ler ;’’ and I suspect, too, 


that he had a vague notion of providing a place | 


for prisoners being held for ransom. 

It was a Friday, which happened to be the 
longest day of that year, a little before nine 
o’clock in the morning, that the boys, headed by 
Tommy, came into the schoolroom, announced 








““You’re quite sure I won’t be mistaken for 
| a traveller and set upon and robbed?” I said, 
| smiling. 

“No’m,” answered Tommy, “we all know 
you. The girls are there looking at it now.” 
As we turned down the road, I saw the girls 
| about the mouth of the cave, gazing into the 

darkness with expressions of mingled admira- 
tion and disapproval. It was a proud moment 
for Tommy. His emotions were too deep for 
words. Waving his hand he stooped down 
| and entered, followed by the other boys. 
| “Come on, girls!” called Bert. 

With a good deal of giggling the girls 
gathered their skirts about them and went in, 
all except little Bessie, who found a place in 
my arms. 

“Come on in, teacher—it’s all safe,’ cried 
Bert. 

“Yes, please,” came from Tommy. 

“Shall we go in?” I said to Bessie. 

“Yeth, if you’ll carry me.” So we went in. 

The cave was now so crowded that it was 
| almost impossible to move. I could not stand 

upright—the roof was barely high enough for 
Tommy. Around the wall was a seat, a 
narrow board propped on pegs in the floor. 
The place seemed cool, because the morning 
was the hottest morning of the summer, and 
outside the sun was beating down fiercely. 

“Where are the guns, Tommy ?” I asked. 

“Under the seats,” he answered. “And 
here’s the fireplace over here, and there’s a 
chimney to it,” and he pointed to a little nook 
in the wall with a ray of light above it. 

“And the place for the treasure?’ 

“Right here.” He raised upa piece of board, 
disclosing a hole as big as a water-pail. “And 
this piece of sheet iron is to go over the door 
*cause we couldn’t find any flat stone big 
enough.” 

“Well, I think it is all well arranged,” I 
said, “but I pity the poor travellers.” 

The children, all except Tommy, laughed at 
this, but he, without even a smile, knelt over 
the treasure-chest, with the light from the door 
shining in upon him and showing his clear, 
white skin and mild blue eyes to perfection. I 
thought that he was one of the last boys in the 
world who would make a brigand, yet he gazed 
out of the opening, perhaps for possible victims, 
and said: 

“The trav’ler must watch out, that’s all. 
Besides, we aren’t going to hurt him—just rob 
him.” 

“Well, it’s nine o’clock; we must go back,” 
I said. “I only hope the roof won’t come 
down on you.” 

“It can’t,” answered Tommy. ‘The hazel- 
nut-bush roots hold it up.” ‘ 

“IT don’t know,” I returned, as I felt a little 
piece of clay going down the back of my neck. 
“Don’t you think there ought to be some 
braces ?” 

“Oh, they’d be in the way,” replied Tommy, 
alarmed; “right in the way. That roof will 
never cave down.” 

We soon went to the schoolhouse and got to 


| 





work. It was the third day of the heat, and 
by far the worst. There was not a breath of 
wind. At ten o’clock there was no sign of the 


long procession of white, rounded clouds which 
usually began at that hour to sweep up from 
the south. To the northwest alone were any 
clouds to be seen—these pushed up, apparently, 
|from below the horizon, and were black and 
sullen. 

A little before noon I was startled by a rap 
at the door, and found Mr. Yale, Tommy’s 
father, and the other two members of the 
school board. They came in with great solem- 
nity, and Mr. Yale, a large, pompous man, 
said: 

“We have called, ma’am, as members of the 
deestrict committee, to speak of a matter of— 
yes, ma’am—of a matter —”’ 

“Yes, sir, what is it?” I answered. 

“The matter of this hole here in the bank, 
ma’am. Dug, as we understand it, by the 
| boys of your school. We consider the same 
| dangerous, and as members of the committee, 
| ma’am, we protest agin it.” 

“You are afraid it may cave down upon the 
children ?” 

“That’s the idee, ma'am. Of course, being 
| as you are a woman, perhaps you didn’t know 
|any better, but as men we understand such 
contraptions, and we pronounce it dangerous 
and protest agin it, ma’am, as the committee.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “I will tell the 





that the cave was done, and gave me an/| children to keep away from it.” 
invitation to visit it. 





“So far, so good, ma’am; but young ones 
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can’t be depended on to keep away from such 
things. Besides, Mr. Johnstone here, as path- 
master, protests agin the heap of dirt—it blocks 
up the highway, ma’am. It is the ’pinion of the 
committee that the dirt ought to be returned to 
the hole, ma’am.” 

“T will have the boys do it,” I answered. 

As the committee filed out, I looked at Tommy. 
He sat in his seat, his face white, his jaws tight 
shut, his eyes staring away out of the open door. 

“You heard what they said, boys,’ I began. 
“T fear, myself, it is dangerous; you will begin 
filling it up at noon, will you not?” 

They all nodded their heads, except Tommy; 
he still sat gazing fixedly out of the door. I do 
not think he heard me. A few minutes later I 
dismissed school for noon. 

After the children were in their seats at one 
o’clock Tommy was missing. ‘He went back 
to the cave,” explained one of the boys. 

I walked out and turned down the road. Black 
thunder-clouds were piling up about the horizon, 
the wind was blowing in little hot gusts, the sun 
still poured down. 

I reached the door of the cave, knelt down and 
looked in. The passageway was half-filled up 
with earth the boys had thrown in, and a little 
pile of it was on the treasure-vault. There sat 
Tommy, with his face buried in his arms, sobbing. 

I called to him; he looked up startled, drew his 
sleeve hastily across his eyes and crept out. I took 
his hand and we walked back to the schoothouse 
without a word. I heard the first distant rum- 
blings of the thunder as we reached the door. 
The clouds were tumbling up toward the sun, 
and here and there against the purple blackness 
farther down long shafts of light shot through. 

The afternoon was a weary one of intense 
heat; it was difficult to breathe; the air seemed 
half gone. The sun went out behind the clouds ; 
there was a good deal of thunder and some 
dashes of rain, but it remained as hot as ever. 
Part of the time it was so dark we could scarcely 
see in the schoolroom. Tommy no longer gazed 
out at the door and seemed to have forgotten his 
troubles. 

At twenty minutes past three o’clock, the first 
class in geography was reciting. The weather 
was a little lighter, but there were frequent 
splashes of rain, the big drops striking the 
window-panes almost like hail. The thunder 
was incessant, and for some time I heard a 
steady, sullen roar, which I took to be wind high. 
above, as I had heard it during thunder-storms 
before. 

There was something in the lesson about 
waterspouts. Little Bessie was in her seat near 
a window, following the recitation in her sister’s 
book by looking at the pictures. She happened 
to look out of the window, then she cried : 

“Why, there’s a waterspout, now!” 

I thought it was an instance of excited, childish 
imagination; but one of the older girls looked 
out and screamed. ‘The whole school ran over 
and I followed. Coming toward us, far off to 
the southwest, was the mighty trunk of a tornado, 
sweeping up dry earth and green wheat in a 
cloud and reaching away to the heavens—an 
ever-enlarging, funnel-shaped pillar of blackness, 
whirling earth and clouds in its vast embrace. 

The roar increased and a gust of wind shook 
the building. The sight was so terrific that I 
stood helpless, staring out of the window. 
Suddenly Tommy cried: 

‘We'd better get into the cave!” 

“Yes, run for the cave!” I exclaimed, his voice 
bringing me to my senses. “Here, take the little 
ones’ hands! Don’t crowd!” I snatched up 
little Bessie in my arms as the others rushed out. 

“Go on,” said Tommy; “I’ll shut the door.” 

“Never mind the door.” I 
seized his hand and we ran out. 
The wind almost carried us off 
our feet, and the roar of the great 
pillar, whose swaying top now 
seemed over our heads, seemed 
deafening. 

Half-way to the 
cave the wind 
changed with a 
jerk and almost 
beat us back. I | 
saw some of the I 
smaller children | 
ahead go down, 
but the others 
dragged them 
along. Tommy and 
I stooped downand 
pushed into the 
wind. We were almost to the cave when the wind 
changed again and swept us against the bank as 
if we had been dry leaves, but we fell in front 
of the opening. I fairly threw the child in and 
Tommy pushed her along, while I erept behind. 

Tommy closed the hole with the sheet iron and 


, sat with his back against it. The darkness was 


total. I could feel the ground tremble, while the 
roar had become like a terrible beating at the 
ear-irum. We were crowded and suffocating 
for want of air. 

I had thought the noise could be no louder, but 
the next moment it increased, as if some giant’s 
hammer was striking the ground over our heads. 
Then, above it all, came a crashing, tearing sound. 

“There goes the schoolhouse!” I eried, but I 
don’t think anybody heard me. 

For what seemed an hour we sat huddled 
together gasping for breath, though the time was 
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laying down his notes, Itzig would reproduce | to and had to lie down and roll the flames out 


really but a few minutes. Gradually the roar 
diminished. Tommy slipped away the sheet iron, 
no light entered, and I could not understand what 
had happened. 

We waited another minute or two; then 
Tommy, after hard work, wriggled out, and the 
rest of us followed. The wind had caught up 
the loose earth and almost filled the opening; we 
had been buried alive. 

The great devouring cloud was rumbling away 
to the northeast. The wind was gusty and some 
rain was falling, but the danger seemed past. 

We were almost too weak to stand, but we 
made our way to where the schoolhouse had been. 


Not a stick was left standing, and little of the _ 


lumber was in sight anywhere; the tornado had 
swept it up and carried itaway. The foundation 
was levelled and the stones scattered about. The 
bushes had been stripped of their foliage and 
beaten down and twisted off. 

As we stood there we saw a man coming along 
the south road on horseback. When he dashed 
up we found that it was Mr. Yale. He jumped 
off, saw that we were all safe and exclaimed: 

“Where were you?” 

“In Tommy’s robbers’ cave,” I answered. 

“And it didn’t come down on you?” 

“No; it’s as good as ever. And Tommy is 
very anxious to keep it.” 

He took Tommy up in his arms and said: 

“Well, I guess if it stood that it’s safe enough. 
I withdraw the protest of the committee, ma’am.’’ 

But Tommy never tried to rob any travellers. 
That part of his plan in building the cave was 
simply imaginary, as being logically what was to 
be expected from its occupants. Tommy was a 
born idealist. His imagination was so vivid that 
he should have been a poet. The cave might be 
called one of his air-castles. 

MARY VEEDER. 





POETS. 


Poets, like the youngest children, never grow 
Out of their mother's fondness. Nature so 
Holds their soft hands and 





Itzig: “A Reporter’s Boy.” 


OME of the best newspaper reporters 
cannot write a sentence correctly. 
They are not expected to do so. 
It is their business to collect 
facts, which they relate to others 
who put them in form as a “news 
Something is lost, of course, 
by this method of second-hand 
telling, for. the writer cannot 
reproduce a scene from imagina- 
tion so well as he could if he had 
seen it, but the assistants, or “reporters’ boys,”’ 
as they are called, are not sent out alone on any 
incident that promises much importance. Their 
work is the small news of the day, which is 
intended only for short paragraphs. That their 
results are often interesting enough for long 
accounts is due, in part, to aceident; in part, 
however, to the industry and the understanding 
developed by long training of native intelligence. 
Isaac Hofstein, or Itzig, as he was called for 
short, was such an assistant. He 
i was a child of the East Side tene- 
ments, and his work, at police 
headquarters, was chiefly among 
his own people, the Jews 
of the New York Ghetto. 
Shrewd and accurate, he 
was always to be trusted 
_. to fetch all the facts and 
to state them correctly. 
None of the other boys 
could “beat” him, and 
none was so accurate as 
Itzig, who never failed to 
get names and addresses, 
and never got them 
wrong. 
This devotion to com- 
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times a bore, for he 
brought in details that 
were of no use, but it was 
an invaluable trait, of 
eourse, and very rare, 
except among first-rate 
men of all sorts. His 
work was libel-proof, and 
no other paper could go 
over his investigation and 
add new particulars to 
his story. When he came back he was done; 
and he would sit down with his notes and tell all 
about the fire, accident or crime, with swift ease 
and unhesitating assurance. 

One day, however, there was an exception. 
He had been to a fire. ‘To cover so commonplace 
an incident was child’s play for him, and 
something he liked, beeause he rejoiced in 
description and the heroic. It wasa never-failing 
pleasure to him to discover and celebrate a bold 
rescue by a policeman, a fireman or a neighbor. 

“Say, it was great!’ he used to say, when he 
came to tell about such a deed. “William J. 
MecGlory, number four truck, twenty-eight 
years old, No. 17 Cannon Street, he—” then, 
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with gestures, grimaces and language, often 
slangy, a vivid pieture. The picturesque details 
were always as complete as the names, initials, 
addresses, ete. 

But on this day, while several reporters were 





waiting for his fire story, he was shuffling and 
hesitating over a fire. His sense of “the great” 
was evidently struggling with some other feeling 
or observation, and it was impossible to make 
out what was the matter. 

“Tt wasn’t much, only a two-alarm fire, and 
it didn’t do no damage to speak of,” he said. 
“?T wasn’t in a good neighborhood, either—just 
a tenement house, No. 16 Essex Street, five-story, 
red brick, full of families with kids, kids by the 
hundreds, eighty-seven. But you see there was 
a panic and a,—somebody 
had to,—you know how it 
is when ‘the geese’—the 
East Side Jews—get a scare 
trun into ’em! Just deseribe 
top-floor families out by 
way of the roof to the next 
house, third and fourth 
cooped up in halls, some of 
‘em rushing to the fire- 
escapes, others too askeered 


‘Motzes’ ’’ — another slang 
word for East Side Jews— 
“out on fire-escapes, with 
their hands and faces raised 
to the sky, erying, ‘Hi wei, 
ei wei!’ You know how it 
is. You can describe it an’ 
I'll give you the names. 
But the firemen was late, 
on account of noone know- 
ing how toring in an alarm. 
Samuel Bernstein, forty- 
two years old, No. 16 Essex, 
next door to the fire, tried 
it first, then—” 

“Oh, come to the point!” I interrupted. “What 
about it?” 

“Well, there was a fire rescue. It wasn’t very 
hard, either. You see—” 

“Give us the name of the rescuer, while you’re 
about it.” 

“Oh, it was just a fellow passing by ran in and 
Saved some people, mostly children.” 

“Didn’t you get his name?” 

“T got the names of them he saved, which was 
the most important.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“The fire,” resumed Itzig, “started in the 
basement, shoemaker shop, Abram Koswingky, 
thirty-six years old, married, three kids, oldest 
four,—do you want names and ages?” 

“Tf they did or suffered anything.” 

“No, they got out easy by the rear window, 
through the area to No. 22 back. But the flames 
were just climbing up the stairways. Escape by 
the front door was cut off when I got there. I 
—I happened to be over that way on a suicide 
and heard the wails, you know. Somebody had 
to help, or we’d have had a big story with a dozen 
roasted to death. Put in, ‘Scared, white faces 
looked out of the windows each second, then 
disappearing back in the smoke.’ It was tough, 
T tell you. There was a way to get to the third 
story by the next house. You could climb from 
one fire-escape to the other and get in the window. 
Inside, the flames was cutting the floor in half. 
A man and woman and two children in the front 
room were passed out by the way the man came. 
Their names were—” 

“Keep them till afterwards.” 

“The thing to do was get to the rear rooms, 
where there was more of ’em. The man—the 
fellow that had come up to save the whole crew 
—had to get down and craw! along the floor 
under the flames, and they licked his back hair 
off and set his coat on fire. But he got there. 
And he found two men, three women and five 
kids huddled in one corner, one woman and two 
babies unconscious from smoke. The others 
were getting air by breathing low down on the 
floor. 

“The men had to be made to go down the rear 
fire-escape with the women and jump. This 
took time, and the flames burst out of the rear, 
cutting off that way out. So there was the five 
kids. I—I think the man said that he grabbed 
two and was going to throw them out to the old 
people, but they had run away. So he had to go 
front. 

“He started to run for it; but he was set fire 
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and crawl again. The firemen had come, and 
they caught the kids all right. The fireman who 
caught ’em was Jerry Sullivan, Truck Eleven, 
the first there, and—” 

“Give us that later.” 

“The fellow inside sneaked back the same way 
and got two more. ‘The firemen had a ladder up 
to take the children. One was left. As he went 
back for that he seen the game was up. He 
had to shake his coat, which was burned, so he 
whacked it against a wall till it was out, and 
wrapped the last kid in it. 

“Then came the fun. The flames covered the 
back of the house and was coming in the window. 
House full of smoke, floors hot, hallway ablaze, 
solid, you know, ‘hemmed in by fire, babe in 
arms’—that’s the feature of the story! The 
stairways fell, the hall floor eurved, the whole 
building shook. The fellow thought of a lot of 
things, but they didn’t have anything to do with 
getting out of that hole. There was an awful 
crash, and he just sank in a heap.” 

Itzig wiped his face. The perspiration that 
had started to it dampened his handkerchief. 

“The next thing that man knew, he was in a 
drug-store, No. 28 Essex, and the fire was out.” 

“But how did he escape?” asked ‘one of the 
reporters. “Didn’t he go down with the walls 
when the crash came?” 

“No, that part of the house didn’t fall, and 
you see, the firemen knew him. When he didn’t 
show up they crossed the air-well from next door, 
got through a window and bat- 
tered down the door to the room 
where he was. 

“They found him asleep and 
—and a feature of the story is 
they couldn’t get the kid out of 
his arms to save the two sepa- 
rately. They had to carry them 
out together.” 

The reporters laughed at Itzig. 
“What’s the hero’s name?” 
asked one. 

“Oh, he wasn’t a hero. He 
wouldn’t have done it if he 
hadn’t started to, being there 
first. Besides, he didn’t save 
the last child, you see, 
but had to be rescued 
himself.” 

“Did you interview 
him?” queried Chap- 
man, who was writing 
the story. 

“No, not much; he 
wasn’t able to talk.’ 

“Not even to tell his 
name ?”’ 

“He didn’t want to,” 
said Itzig. 

“But the firemen, you 
said, knew him.” 

“Yes,—not very well,—only his first name.” 

“What was that?’ 

“J — well, I didn’t think to ask.” 

“Didn’t think to ask! Didn’t think to get the 
most important point in the whole story! Are 
you losing your mind?” cried Chapman, in 
amazement. 

But one of the other men was of quicker per- 
ception. “Was his name Isaac?’ he asked. 

Itzig flushed. 

“Itzig,” said a reporter who had gone behind 
him, “your hair is all burned off and your neck is 
blistered.” 

“Yes, and you’ve got on your Sunday coat,” 
cried another. 

“Oh, get out!” said Itzig. “It’s so disgusting 
when you reporters go sticking your noses into 
other people’s affairs!” = J, L, SrEFFENS. 





Mopest AMBITION.—The author of “Idy!s 
of Spain” speaks of a notary whom he met, 
whose naive simplicity surely could not be 
exceeded. “He asked for our autographs, and | 
inquired whether he was a collector of such 
trifles. 

“*Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘I am; and among 
others, I have a most precious collection of 
anonymous ones.’ 

“Beaming with delight, he produced a rare 
manuscript of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
exquisitely written, and with the initial letters 
beautifully painted. 

“ ‘Sefiores,’ he cried, with enthusiasm, ‘look 
at this! Isn’t ita beauty? I’m always collect- 
ing such things. “Then I have just purchased |) 
letter the manuscript of the “Iliad,” written 
Homer himself, his own handwriting. The pity 
of it is that the work is not written in Greek.’ 

“At this, Miguel came to the rescue, for Luis 
and I were almost hysterical with amusement. 

“‘T say,’ inquired Miguel, ‘what document 
would your worship like most to have in your 
possession ?’ 

“‘Why,’ answered the notary, ‘the telegram 
from Christopher Columbus announcing the dis- 
covery of the New World!’ ” 
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By Admiral Pierce Crosby, U.S. N. 
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o’clock. After a cannonade of three-quarters of 
an hour the Turks began to jump overboard with 
shouts of terror. Suddenly a dense cloud of 


smoke appeared over the ship, the main and | 
mizzen masts shot a hundred and fifty feet up | 


into the air, and the vessel exploded with a 
terrific concussion. 

On September 12th Capt. Edward Preble 
arrived in the frigate Constitution, to take 


179 


| Yankee ketch through the dark and stormy night 


of February sixteenth, while the Siren lay to off 
the harbor to cover her possible retreat. 

On she went through the lines of the enemy’s 
vessels and under the walls of his frowning 
fortresses until, at ten o’clock at night, she was 
within hailing distance of the Philadelphia, 
when Decatur ordered his helmsman to steer so 
as to foul her at the bow. 


The true character of the Mastico was not 


HE Barbary pirates 
had been the scourge 
of the Mediterranean 

commerce for many years 
before the thirteen colonies 
became the United States. 

Issuing from their well-fortified harbors in 
galleys or cruisers they attacked indiscriminately 
the merchantmen of peaceful nations, confiscated 
their cargoes and sent the crews into slavery 
unless tribute or ransom was forthcoming. 
Even the British paid tribute regularly to these 
insolent pirates, who gladly saw, in ships under 
our new flag, another sail on the commercial 
horizon. It meant to them a new set of victims 
or a new tributary. In 1785 they seized two 
American ships and threw their crews of twenty- 
one people into slavery. 

By this time the piratical rights of the Barbary 
States were so generally admitted that Congress 
thought it no shame to ransom the prisoners for 
sixty thousand dollars. Instead of resenting 
the outrage by an instant declaration of war, the 
expediency of following the example of the great 
European powers and paying tribute against 
further molestation was acknowledged. 

Much meat, however, made the Mussulman 
Cesars feel greater than ever, and as our 
commerce expanded their demands became more 











exorbitant and peremptory. The year 1798 | 


actually beheld the fine frigate Crescent sailing 
from Boston harbor as a United States present 
to the Dey of Algiers, “As compensation for not 
fulfilling our treaty obligations,” é. ¢., for not 
paying tribute, “in proper time.” The Crescent 
was loaded with gifts for the dey, and her 


value at sailing was estimated at three hundred | 


thousand dollars! 

Seeing the dey get so much out of us, the rulers 
of the other Barbary States naturally wanted 
more. The Pasha of Tripoli and the Bey of 


Tunis became extremely exorbitant in their | 


demands, and as these were not satisfied quickly 
enough to suit their august majesties, the 
American flagstaff was cut down and war 
declared in Tripoli on April 15, 1801. 

Previous to this, in the year 1800, Captain 
Bainbridge, in the sloop-of-war George Wash- 
ington, had entered the harbor of Algiers and 
anchored under the batteries for the purpose of 
paying the annual tribute to the dey. 

After the tribute had been landed, the dey 
requested that the vessel be placed at his disposal, 
as he wished to use her for the conveyance of 
envoys and presents to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Bainbridge at first refused this request, but the 
dey threatened to blow his ship out of the water 
if denial were persisted in, and as the American 
consul advised the captain that war would follow 
further refusal, Bainbridge felt it his duty to 
acquiesee. 

The argument of the dey, who must have been 
a highly original and humorous old gentleman, 
was that the Americans paid him tribute, and 
therefore became his slaves; therefore he had a 
right to give orders to the commanders of their 
ships of war. And this from an under-officer of 
the Sultan of Turkey! 

As the George Washington was about to 
sail on the dey’s errand, he demanded that the 
American flag at the peak give way to the Alge- 
rian colors, but was kind enough to allow the 
United States ensign to be flown at the fore, as a 
great concession. As the ship was under the guns 
of the Mussulman batteries, this last indignity 
had to be submitted to, and thus the American 
sloop-of-war George Washington sailed from 
the harbor of Algiers by order of the Dey of 
Algiers and under the Algerian colors !* 


most philanthropic manner, and that nothing | command of the squadron. Soon after this the | 





could exceed in warmth the affection that he had 
always felt for the United States Government 
and people. 

Meanwhile the Essex had been employed in 
eonvoying American merchantmen through the 
straits, and the Enterprise had been cruising 
off the Island of Malta. 

On August first the Enterprise encountered 
the enemy’s war polacre, Tripoli, in an action 
at short range. Though the vessels were nearly 
equal in size, crew and armament it was found 
after the Tripoli’s surrender that the cool, quick 
and accurate fire of the Americans had killed and 
wounded fifty of the Mussulman’s crew of eighty, 
while not one of the hundred Americans had 
been injured. 

On the twenty-fourth of August the President 

off Tripoli, and shortly afterward 
“brought to”—i. e., stopped—a Greek ship that 
was trying to enter the harbor. Thirty-five 
Tripolitans were found on board of her. These 
were detained and afterward exchanged for six 
captured Americans. 

As winter-cruising in the Mediterranean was 
considered dangerous, the President and the 
Enterprise returned to the United States in 
December, leaving on the station the Philadel- 
phia and Essex, which patrolled the sea so 
vigilantly that not a single American merchant- 
man was captured during the winter. 

Captain Morris was appointed to command the 
Mediterranean squadron in May, 1802, when his 
force consisted of the frigates Chesapeake, 
Constellation and New York, the corvettes 
Adams and John Adams and the schooner 
Enterprise. This force, although not strong 
enough to capture such a heavily fortified 
stronghold as Tripoli, was yet so formidable as 
to overawe the Emperor of Morocco and the 
Bey of ‘Tunis, who gladly joined the Dey of 
Algiers in a hasty retraction of their hostile 
utterances and arrogant demands. 

Early in June Morris assembled his entire 
force before Tripoli and soon after his arrival 
chased eleven wheat-laden coasters into the old 
harbor. The Mussulmans were in great need 





‘of grain, and a large body of troops were sent | 





A PRIZE 


| Philadelphia, while on blockading duty alone | discovered until she was fairly alongside the 
|off Tripoli, caught sight of one of the enemy’s | Philadelphia, when the ery of “Amerikano! 
| corsairs, and, following her among the dangerous | Amerikano!”” was sounded, and the Turks 
| and uncharted shoals of the locality, ran hard | rushed to the defence of their prize. But they 
and fast aground on a shoal only three miles | were too late for successful resistance. The 
from the city. | Americans were now swarming over the bul- 

Nine gunboats at once put out from the city | warks and through the port-holes, cutlass and 
and opened fire under the Philadelphia’s stern. | boarding-pike in hand, driving the demoralized 

Being unable to return the fire, and having vainly | Turks overboard or into the holds. 

| tried every expedient to float his ship, Captain| The combustibles on the ketch were now hastily 
| Bainbridge was obliged to surrender in order to | transferred to the captured vessel and the spark 
| save useless bloodshed. So three hundred and | applied. Aftera stay on board of only twenty-five 
minutes Decatur saw that 
the frigate could not possibly 
be saved, and the little 
Mastico moved away from 
her dangerous proximity. 

By this time the Phila- 
delphia was a roaring mass 
of flame, which illuminated 
the harbor so well that the 
ketch was plainly visible and 
an easy mark for the enemy’s 
guns. But the Mussulmans 
were so excited that they 
could not aim well, and only 
one shot struck the little 
vessel as she steered out of 
the harbor and rejoined her 
consort. Once off the harbor 
mouth she lay toand watched 
fifteen American prisoners were hurried to the the awful spectacle until the final explosion 
town to be exhibited to the pasha. came and the last fragments of the splendid 

Soon after, with the assistance of a strong | frigate were scattered over the water. 
northerly wind and long hawsers led astern, the Lord Nelson, who was then in command of the 
Philadelphia was floated off by her captors and | English blockading fleet off Toulon, characterized 
anchored near the town in such a position that | this exploit of Decatur’s as “the most bold and 
her powerful battery commanded the only deep | daring act of the age.” 
channel, and, with the assistance of the forts, Some time after this the ketch, renamed the 
made the harbor almost impregnable. Intrepid, was fitted up as a floating mine and 

Not long after his confinement as a prisoner, | again sent into the harbor under the command 
Captain Bainbridge managed to open commu- | Of Master Commandant Richard Somers, with 
nication with Commodore Preble, who had | Midshipman Henry Wadsworth, an uncle of 
arrived off Tripoli with the Constitution and | Longfellow, the poet, as second in command. 
Enterprise. In a letter written with lemon She fell in with the enemy’s gunboats at an 
juice, which became visible on being held to | inopportune moment, and it may be that Somers, 
the fire, he suggested the destruction of the | to avoid capture, blew her up with his own hands, 
destroying one of the Mussulman gunboats and 
shattering two others at the same time. Truly, 
a sad fate for the gallant men and the brave little 
keteh. 

Preble now assembled a large fleet and pro- 
ceeded to the bombardment of Tripoli. For 
months the daily engagement went on, almost 
every encounter witnessing some daring act 
creditable to the American navy. The Consti- 
tution would enter the harbor, shorten sail, 
wear ship, and deliver her broadsides as calmly 
as if manceuvering in a friendly port, while the 
other vessels supported her with clock-like 
precision. 

On the tenth of September, 1805, Capt. Sarauel 
Barron arrived with reénforcements to assume 
command, but returned to the United States in 
May, turning over his responsibilities to Capt. 
John Rodgers. 

On the third of June, 1804, the pasha, many 
of his ships taken or sunk, his fortifications 
battered and the condition of his treasury 
growing critical, came to terms, and signed a 
treaty by which the American prisoners were to 
be ransomed for a sum sufficient to pay for their 
expenses while in captivity, and by which he 
renounced all claims for future tribute. 

In the meantime the Bey of Tunis had become 
hostile in his expressions and, supposing that the 
Americans had their hands full with his Tripolitan 





FROW AN OLO WOODCUT 
THE ‘‘ENTERPRISE”’ AND THE ‘‘ TRIPOLI.” 





On her refurn from her mission further 
indignities were offered to the ship and her | from Tripoli to defend the vessels. They were 
commander, who had a most humiliating tale | hauled up on the shore, high breastworks were 
for the ears of the American government when | constructed from the bags of wheat, and the 
his ship came home in the summer of 1801. position was deemed safe from attack. 

Before she arrived, a squadron of three frigates, | But the next morning Lieutenants Porter and 
the President, Philadelphia and Essex, and| Lawrence pulled inshore with a boat party, and 
one schooner, the Enterprise, were ordered to| in the face of a heavy fire routed the enemy 
the Mediterranean under the command of Capt. | and burned the boats. The forces engaged were 
Richard Dale. They sailed on the twentieth of | so close to each other that the Tripolitans 
May, 1801, not knowing of Tripoli’s declaration | indulged in a species of desert warfare, throw- 
of war. But an outbreak from the Barbary | ing handfuls of sand and pebbles into the air, 
States had been feared, and Dale was to pacify | expecting the wind to carry them into the 
them by a show of force off their principal ports. | Americans’ eyes. 

( nthe first of July the squadron arrived at; On the night of the twenty-first of June, 
Gibraltar, where two corsairs of Tripoli were | while the John Adams, the Adams and the 
found. Their being stationed in the straits was | Enterprise—the last vessel now being com- 
@ suspicious incident, and the Philadelphia’ manded by Capt. Isaac Hull, of undying fame 
Watched them so closely that they were unable | —were watching the harbor, various manceuvres 
to get to sea, and finally were compelled to|of the enemy led the senior captain, John 
disembark their crews and send them to the | Rodgers,—another great naval name,—to believe 
south coast in small boats. | that an effort would be made to run the blockade 

The President and the En terprise now made | that night. The ships were stationed accordingly, | 
Sail for Algiers, and shortly after the appearance | and early the next morning a ship of twenty-two | 
of these two formidable vessels off the dey’s| guns, the largest Tripolitan war-ship, was dis- | 
dominions, a wonderful revulsion of sentiment | covered making into a narrow inlet. She anchored | 
Was apparent in that old gentleman. He hastened | so as to sweep the approaches with her broadside | 





IN SIGHT. neighbor, gave utterance to further arrogant and 
imperious demands. The answer to these was 
Philadelphia. He advised that a small | the appearance of Captain Rodgers off Tunis 


schooner be filled with men led by determined | 
officers who should approach the Philadelphia 
at night, foul her as if by accident, carry her by | 
boarding and destroy her. 

The Tripolitan ketch Mastico, recently cap- | 
tured by the Enterprise, occurred to Preble as 
the very craft for such an adventure, and she 
was accordingly fitted out to look like a peaceful 
merchant, although her hold was filled with arms | 
and combustibles. 

The command of the desperate expedition was | 
given to that bold and accomplished officer, 
Lieut. Stephen Decatur, and on the afternoon 
of February 9, 1804, the Mastico, accompanied 
by the sloop Siren, left Syracuse for Tripoli, 
the other vessels remaining at Syracuse to lull the 
enemy into a sense of safety. 

At this time Tripoli was defended by various 
batteries, which mounted one hundred and fifteen 
heavy guns, and were manned by twenty-five 
thousand Mussulmans; by nineteen gunboats, 
each mounting a twenty-six-pounder in the bow 
and two brass howitzers in the quarters; by two 
galleys of a hundred men each, two schooners of | 
eight guns apiece, one brig of ten guns, and the | 





with thirteen ships of war on the first of August, 
1805. Rodgers at once communicated with the 
American consul, who informed the bey that he 
had just thirty-six hours in which to accept the 
terms of peace as proposed by the American 
commander. 

The terrorized bey promptly acceded to the 
demand, and Rodgers had the honor of nego- 
tiating with him a treaty on more favorable 
terms than had ever been accorded to any other 
nation. 

These conflicts with the Barbary Powers were 
not so serious as some other wars in which the 





CANNON AT ANNAPOLIS, MD., TAKEN FROM THE PIRATES. 


United States has been engaged; yet they were 
certainly important and useful to us, not only by 


toassure the Yankee commodore that his previous | battery, and nine gunboats and a body of troops frigate Phi ladelphia, all securely moored so as | adding to the country’s prestige and influence, 


actions and utterances had been entirely misun- | from the town soon appeared to aid in her defence. 
derstood ; that he had behaved throughout in the | The John Adams and the Enterprise stood 
* Mactay’s History of the United States Navy. | boldly into the bay and opened fire at about nine 





to command the approaches to the harbor. 
Up to the face of these terrible odds—up to 
apparently certain destruction—steered the little | 


but in the bringing forward of such names as 
Hull, Decatur, Morris, Dale, Preble, Bainbridge, 
Somers and Allen, and in giving to the officers 
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of our infant navy a degree of war practice which 
contributed largely to the glorious sea-victories 
of the war of 1812. 


<=? 





DAFFODILS. 
A smile of last vent? sun strayed oom the hills, 
And lost its way within yon windy 
Lost through the months of snow y but not for good ; 
March found it in a clump of daffodils. 
William Wilsey Martin. 


——__—_< ¢-e—_—__—_—_ 


A Day of Whole Things. 


F you can sit down just a moment till I 
finish the buttonholes, then you can 
; take the jacket, Miss Florence; there, 
% right by the window! That barrel- 
chair aint so uncomfortable as it 
looks. I’m real mortified you should 
have to wait when 1 promised it the 
» first thing, but you see, little Benny 
“§ Holden is very low and I sat up with 
him most of the night, and I suppose 
I slept too long when I lay down in 
the morning.” 

¢ “It’s a shame for you to doa stitch!” 
exclaimed Florence, impulsively, as she noticed 
the red, tired eyes and the pale face. “Ted 
doesn’t really need the jacket to-day.” 

“It’s good in you to say that, but if it aint the 
jacket it’s something else; I can’t afford to lose 
a whole day.” Miss Ferry’s needle flew in and 
out of the fine, blue cloth. “Your little brother’! 
look real nice in this suit; he’s a handsome boy, 
anyway,” she said. 

“How do you like my new gown, Miss Ferry?” 
asked Florence. 

Miss Ferry looked at the girl. The brown 
hair waved about the soft face; the dark eyes 
sparkled with happy young life, and the cheeks 
glowed with healthful color. The new dress 
was simple, dainty and perfectly adapted to the 





girlish figure. 

“Tt’s sweet!” said Miss Ferry. “It looks just 
like you.” 

Florence laughed. “Do you know that’s a 


very pretty compliment ?” she said. 
“T suppose, now, it’s new—all new—not made 





over or anything?” asked the little seamstress. 
“Why, yes,” replied Florence, amused at the 
question. “Why do you ask?” 
“Nothing; only [ was thinking how nice that 
must be. I never had a new dress in my life.” 
Florence stared at the small, thin figure. 
“What do you mean?” she said. 
“Just that, dear. I never had a whole new 
dress in my life.’ 
“T never heard of such a thing!’’ gasped the 
1. 


“Very likely not, Miss Florence. Your pa 
is a rich man and you’re his only daughter. 
There were eleven of us, counting the boys, and 
little enough to feed and clothe us on. Six girls, 
and I the youngest. Dresses were handed down 
from one to another till they were all worn out. 
My gowns were mostly made of two or three 
put together. The children used to call me 
‘Patchwork Quilt.’ 

“T remember one dress in particular,’ she 
went on, smilingly. “I can see just how it 
looked. ‘The skirt was stripes, the waist was in 
spots and the sleeves were kind of flowered all 
over. You see, it was made out of Ellen’s and 
Jane’s and Sarah’s. Mother was real proud of 
having made me so neat and comfortable, but | 
was just mean enough to be ashamed. It makes 
me feel sorry when I think how hard mother 
worked for us, and we not half appreciating it.” 

“Didn’t they ever buy you anything new?” 
exclaimed Florence. “I think they were 
unkind.” 

“No, no, dear child! You don’t understand. 
There wasn’t much money to spend on clothes, 
I can tell you. I remember one apron—‘tires,’ 
we called them—that was bought on purpose for 
me, and I was proud as Punch till it was made 
up. It was real pretty, white with a narrow 
blue stripe, but being a remnant there wasn’t 
enough to get it all out. So mother put it ona 
yoke made of a piece of an old dress of hers— 
dark brown calico with a yellow figure. Some- 
how they didn’t go together very well!” 

“But since you’ve grown up, Miss Ferry, you 
must have had new dresses.” 

“No, Miss Florence, never. I’m forty years 
old, and I’ve never had a new dress. You see, 
Jane got married and sodid Sarah. Well, Sarah 
died and left me all her clothes. Her husband 
was pretty well off and there was some real good 
things amongst them. Then the other three died 
here at home, and of course I got all their things, 
except what I gave to Jane. Jane has a hard 
time; her husband’s a dreadful ailing man. 
Well, I’ve been wearing out the clothes ever 
since, and they aint all worn out yet. 

“Tt’s been lucky for me getting all tnose clothes 


to earn right along. But once in a time I get 
real ungrateful, and think it would be kind of 
nice to have something new all over—not any 
scraps or piecings. There, you must think I’m 
awful complaining!” 

“Complaining, Miss Ferry! But why don’t 
you buy yourself a real pretty dress without 
waiting to use up all those old things?” 

“No, dear,” said Miss Ferry, gently. “I need 
the money for—other things. There’s bonnets, 





too,” resumed the little woman, biting off a 
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needleful of twist. “I guess there are enough 
bonnets and trimmings to get me through my 
natural life. 

“Sometimes I think most everything in this 
world is a patch or a make-over,” she proceeded. 
“If it aint doneover meat it’s warmed-over 
potato, and if it aint them it’s a little mess of 
beans and a dab of hash to be got out of the way 
together. There’s always leavings-over! I 
don’t even work at anything real good and 
steady. Sometimes it’s mending and sometimes 
it’s nursing, and again it’s buttonholes. But it’s 
always something, thank the Lord! Leavings- 
over are a heap sight better than fallings-short!” 

“Miss Ferry, yon said you couldn’t afford to 
lose a whole day’s work. Don’t you ever take a 
holiday ?” 

“Bless you, Miss Florence! I don’t remember 
ever being idle a whole day. I was going to, 
though; I was going to the Baptist picnic last 
week. You know they went to Oak Grove, a 
real sightly place, they tell me, and right by the 
lake. I got all ready, and if Mrs. White didn’t 
go and sprain her ankle!’’ 

“Why did that keep you? She has a daughter, 
hasn’t she?” 

“Oh yes; but Rose is young, and of course 
wanted her good time. I saw she was terribly 
disappointed, so I said, ‘I’ll stay with your 
mother, Rose,’ and you never saw anybody more 
tickled. There, Miss Florence, there’s the 
jacket, and you tell your ma I hope it’ll suit. 
It’s been a real refreshment to see you, and I 
hope you won’t think I’m cross and ungrateful, 
complaining as I have!” 

Florence stooped over the little woman with a 
sudden impulse. ‘There’s a whole kiss all for 
yourself,” she said. 

Miss Ferry’s thin cheek flushed under the 
unwonted caress. “Bless her kind heart!’’ she 
said, as she watched the girl’s light figure go 
down the path. “I declare, I’m fairly ashamed 
of having run on so about myself. It was real 
grumbling. I don’t believe I’d have done it if I 
hadn’t been so worn out sitting up, and then 
being disappointed about that henrietta. Well, 
Jane needs the money more than I do the dress 
—poor girl!’ 

Florence Heath walked slowly along the elm- 
shaded street, thinking of Miss Ferry. The sun 





‘"SHE LAY BACK IN 


was high and hot and the road dusty. Colonel 
Heath’s lawn stretched smooth and inviting. As 
Florence turned toward the house, one of her 
little brothers came rattling down the broad drive 
in his shining cart behind his pony. 

The big mansion, which stood back on the top 
of the slope, looked cool and restful with its wide 
piazzas and gay awnings. 

“Never anything new or whole, and I never 
had anything else!’’ thought the girl. 

Florence found her mother on one of the 
piazzas, swinging slowly to and fro in a willow 
chair. 

“What is it, dear? You look tired. It was 
too warm a walk for you. You should have let 
James drive you down.” 

“Mamma, I have everything and Miss Ferry 
has nothing. Why is it?” said Florence, as she 
threw herself into a hammock. 

“That is a pretty hard question to answer all 
at once,” responded Mrs. Heath, with a smile. 
“Tell me about it, dear.” 

Florence told her story. “I don’t think I ever 
knew,” she concluded, “just the difference there 
is between my life and some other people’s. Oh, 
I suppose I knew, but I never saw it so clearly. 
It doesn’t seem right at all!” 

Mrs. Heath watched her daughter’s face. 
“One can always share,” she suggested. 

Florence was silent a moment; then she said: 
“T’d like to give Miss Ferry one good, whole 
day!” 

“Miss Ferry might have whole things if she 
didn’t share, Florence. She has a shiftless sort 
of a sister in Greenville whom she helps a great 
deal. I suspect the larger part of her earnings 
goes there. She helped those poor Larkinses 
and made clothes for the children, and she is 
always going where there is sickness. I don’t 
know of any one who does so much good in.a 
quiet way and with so little means, as Miss 
Ferry.” 

Florence sprang out of the hammock, scattering 
the soft pillows right and left, went over to her 
mother and kissed her. 








“I think I’ll try a little of the sharing business 
myself!”’ she said, and went into the house. 
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Promptly at eleven James, impressive in dark 
blue livery and shining buttons, helped the 
fluttering little woman, in her trim new suit, 


The phoebe-bird uttered its plaintive note in | into the soft-cushioned carriage. 


the horse-chestnut tree close to the window and 
woke Miss Ferry 
from a sound morn- 
ing nap. 

“Mercy!’’ she ex- 
claimed, as she 
looked at the loud- 
ticking timepiece 
which adorned her 
mantel-shelf. “Five 
o'clock! I’m get- 
ting into a dreadful 
habit of sleeping 
late. It’s mortal 
lazy, and a sinful 
waste of time, but 
somehow I aint so 
spry as I used to 


be.” se ” 
MISS FERRY LOOKED AT THE GIRL. 


She flung open the 
green blinds and let in the radiance of the early 
morning. The sun had risen intoa blue and cloud- 
less sky. The feathery tree-tops stirred in the 
gentle breeze, and flower-scents and bird-voices 
filled the air. It was just the morning to fill one’s 
heart with a pleasant premonition of coming good. 

“T feel as if something nice was going to hap- 
pen!” said Miss Ferry to herself, as she looked 
out into the beautiful, fresh world. “But there! 
What am I thinking of? It’ll be buttonholes, or 
maybe Jane’ll want me to tend Willie through 
one of his colic spells!’ 

Breakfast over, Miss Ferry sat down in her 
little sewing chair and took up her work; but 
for some reason the needle would not go, and her 
thoughts would wander far from the little 
garment she was fashioning. 

She was gazing at the swaying elm-tops, and 
her work had fallen from her hands, when a 
rousing rap at the door startled ae into the 
consciousness of the present. 

“Good land! What’s come?” she anes 
springing up, to find that it was only Colonel 
Heath’s coachman with a bundle. 

“The work Mrs. Heath promised me,” thought 
Miss Ferry, as she laid the big parcel on the old 
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lounge. “I don’t believe I’ll open it now; 
somehow I don’t want to see more work to-day.” 

In a moment, however, she changed her mind. 
“Mrs. Heath’s real good to me; maybe it’s 
something she wants done right up;” and she 
proceeded to undo the numerous wrappings. 

“Seems to me it’s done up mighty careful for 
just being sent down here. What under the sun 
is it, anyway?” she said aloud, as she took off 
the cover of the long pasteboard box and unfolded 
a pretty dark blue dress, all made and finished. 

“Something Miss Florence wants altered, I 
guess. It’s too small for Mrs. Heath. Here’s 
the directions,” she continued, as an envelope 
fell from the folds of the skirt. 

As she read, her thin face flushed and she laid 
the note down witha gasp. “Oh, I can’t! And 
after all I’ve said to her!’”’ she whispered. Then 
she read it again. 

DEAR Miss FERRY: I was in the city yester- 
day and saw this dress, which made me think of 
you. I thought that as you were so busy taking 
stitches for other people, perhaps it might be a 
little help to have something all made up, and I 
think it will fit you. Will you accept it with my 
love? Please don’t mind my sending it, dear 
Miss Ferry, for you share so much with others 
you must let others share with you sometimes. 

Mamma wishes me to ask you if you will come 
and spend this beautiful day with us. We are 
going to drive in the afternoon to Pine Point, and 
it will give us so much pleasure to have you with 
us. Please come and wear the new dress. James 
will call for you at eleven. Yours very truly, 

FLORENCE W. HEATH. 


“The good Lord bless her!’ said Miss Ferry, 
with a little sob. “It seems as if I couldn’t take 
so much from any one, but it would be downright 
ungrateful not to.” And then the joy of posses- 
sion entered into her soul. 

She examined the dress with the appreciation 
of a skilled seamstress. “Just see those silk 
facings; and it’s finished elegantly. I never 
expected to live to see this day. And after all 
my complaining, too! I aint deserving! I aint 
deserving! But, oh, even Miss Florence can’t 
know what it means to me to have a new dress!’ 














Iam not going to describe the welcome Miss 
Ferry received at 
the Heaths’, nor 
the long day of 
delight she passed 


in that beautiful 
home. 
It is needless to 


say that the dainty 
lunch bore no sug- 
gestions of being 
warmed over, and 
that beans and hash 
played no part in 
the elaborate dinner, 
like unto none that 
Miss Ferry had ever 
before tasted. It 
was such a satisfac- 
tion to rise from 
the table with a feeling of luxurious leisure! 
Not even her kind hostess could appreciate 
what it meant to the little woman to leave the 
dining-room with no thought of unwashed dishes 
on her mind. 

After lunch came the drive. The roomy victoria 
rolled over the roads with delightful ease, and the 
sleek horses, that tossed their heads and shook 
their glossy manes, bore their load along at a 
pace that was pleasure to their well-exercised 
limbs. They drove through pleasant wood roads, 
and the fragrant breath of the pines was like 
balm to Miss Ferry’s tired lungs. They drove 
by the beach-bordered bay, and the sea sparkled 
and danced before them. 

It seemed to Miss Ferry that the out-of-door 
world was never so bright and fresh and clear as 
it was that afternoon. She lay back in rapt 
enjoyment, abandoning herself to the present, 
knowing that seams would be less monotonous 
and buttonholes not so much a nightmare when 
lightened by the memories of that drive. 

When the long day was over and Miss Ferry 
bade the Heaths good by, she tried to make plain 
a little of her gratitude. 

“Tt’s the first day of whole things I ever had,” 
said she. “You can’t quite guess what that 
means to me, who haven’t had anything but 
pieces and patches before;” and then she was 
driven away, smiling through happy tears. 

“Well,” said Florence, standing out in the 
moonlight and watching the carriage roll slowly 
down the drive, “what fun it was! I thought 
I was the one who was to do the giving, but I 
declare, I’ve got lots more than I’ve given. It’s 
been a day of whole things to me, too—a whole 
day of good happiness.” 

Mary E. MITCHELL. 
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The Grizzly of Picketwire. 
Pit New ben RIVER, or Le Purgatoire, 





in New Mexico, is known to frontiersmen 
and trappers by the name of “Picketwire.”’ 
In “The Old Santa Fé Trail,” Colonel Inman 
tells how the original name became corrupted. 
When Spain owned the vast region of the 
Mississippi Valley, the commanding officer at 
Santa Fé was ordered to open communication 
with Florida. In the spring the colonel marched 
an infantry regiment down the stream, which 
flows for many miles through a grand cajfion. 
Not one of the regiment was ever heard of again. 
The stream was then called “El Rio de las 
Animas Perditas” (The River of Lost Souls). 
Years after French trappers gave it the more 
concise name of “Le Purgatoire’ (Purgatory). 
Years after that the great American bull- 
whacker entered the country. Unable to twist 
his tongue to pronounce the French name, he 
called the stream “Picketwire.” 
This river was the scene of an interesting 
encounter between two hunters and a grizzly 
bear. A trapping party, under the lead of Kit 





Carson, had camped near the Picketwire to trap 
beaver. One of the party, named McIntyre, who 
had killed an elk the evening before, but had not 
brought in the carcass, said to another trapper, 
Hobbes, the next morning, that there was a good 
chance of finding a grizzly by the elk. Hobbes 
offered to help bring in the ‘“‘meat.’’ 

On arriving at the ravine where the elk was, 
Hobbes told McIntyre, who was a green man in 
the mountains, to cross over to the other side 
and climb the hill. Hobbes then went to the 
bank of the stream, when he saw a large grizzly 
bear making his breakfast off the dead animal. 
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Hobbes, making his dog lie down, crawled behind | and callously remarked, “Well, old boy, your 


a rock and shot at the beast. 
at the wound, went tearing through the brush. 
Hobbes reloaded; but when ready for another 


shot, he saw, to his amazement, the bear chasing Mulai Hassan is dead ?”’ 


McIntyre, who was ten feet in advance and 
bellowing like a mad bull down the ravine. 


Hobbes, sending his dog ahead, started to | his death from the army. 
Just as the dog reached the bear | to be careful. 


the reseue. 


| 


The bear, snarling | game is up, eh?” 


“How’s that?” I asked. 
“Why, hang it, man, haven’t you heard that 


The emperor had expired suddenly while on | 
the march. For five days his viziers concealed | 
They had good reason 


McIntyre darted behind a tree, flung his hat in almost sure to be disputed, and the country was | 
the bear’s face, and stuck out his rifle toward the | threatened with civil war. The viziers wanted | strains and a queer note or two; the stir of 


beast. 
in his teeth. Being loaded and cocked, it went 
off, and blew the bear’s head open, just as the 
dog fastened on his hind-quarters. Hobbes found 
his comrade sitting down a few rods away, his 
face as white as a sheet. McIntyre, after that 


fright, would cook or do any chore; but he| 


declared that bear-hunting was not in his line. 


—EEE~ - 


The One-Eyed Decapitator. 


In Three Parts. — Part I. 


ARLY in the year 1894 I went to 
Tangier, Morocco, at the 
invitation of an English- 
man whom I had known 
in Lisbon, and who 
wished me to plan and 
superintend the construc- 
tion of a cold-storage 
warehouse for his firm of 
grain- and fruit-dealers. 
In this work I was 
delayed for several 
months by the difficulty 
of getting good workmen 
together, and this diffi- 
culty arose from the 
little war which the Spaniards were then waging 
against the Riff tribes of Morocco. Meantime, 
since one who goes looking for work round the 
world should have several strings to his bow, I 
tried to do some business for an American Arms 
Company, from which I had a roving commis- 
sion. This attempt led me into some curious 
adventures that Companion readers will like to 
read about, or I’m much mistaken. 

Among my acquaintances in Tangier was 
Captain Merriam, an English officer in the 
emperor’s service. Through him I proposed to 
the emperor that I should equip the outposts of 
his frontier with certain small portable machine 
guns. From what I had heard of Mulai Hassan 
I thought he would like a weapon that will 
discharge five hundred shots a minute, and kill 
at a distance of a mile and a half. 

This emperor was a rather decent man, as 
Moorish emperors go, much in advance of the 
Islam-cursed people over whom he reigned. 
Physically, he was handsome, tall and athletic; 
mentally he was equable, dignified and desirous 
of improving the wretched conditions of life in 
Morocco, where nothing can be improved, how- 
ever, while the people are bred to the insensate 
fanaticism of the Mohammedan religion. 

In their very cradles Moorish children are 
taught to hate Christians and to regard every new 
invention as contrary to the Koran. The faces 
of the young are thus turned to the past, and 
suggestions for progress seem to them impious. 

When I tried to make friends who would be 
likely to help Captain Merriam and me in 
endeavoring to influence the emperor in favor of 
my machine gun, I found I was regarded with 
general suspicion as a Christian. All of Mulai’s 
viziers were Moslem fanatics. But his favorite 
wife was a Circassian of great beauty and refine- 
ment, who had been educated in Europe. Mulai 
relied mach on her advice. She accompanied 
him on most of his expeditions, and I was in 








hopes that Merriam could secure her influence | 


for my gun. But she went away with the 
emperor on his military expedition to Tadla just 
when I thought things were in good trim. 

For nearly three months I heard nothing more 

of my proposal to arm the Moorish forces, and I 
had nearly given up hope of profiting by my stay 
in Tangier, when, toward the latter part of May, 
Captain Merriam sent me a letter by a courier, 
from Fez. Merriam reported that on the sultan’s 
arrival there in June, from his expedition in 
‘Tadla, he would be pleased to examine the new 
weapon, and that the pasha at Tangier had been 
ae to give me safe-conduct and an escort up 
to Fez. 
_“So come along, you amiable Yankee Chris- 
tan,” the captain concluded, “and teach His 
Majesty how he can kill his rebellious subjects 
wholesale.” There was something flippant, 
something not truly commercial in Merriam’s 
character, 

To my mind a gun is a commodity, like any 
other, and my American machine gun was simply 
the best commodity of its kind. It weighs but 
‘ilty-three pounds apart from its cartridges, and 
packed in its sole leather case, can easily be 
t ransported on a soldier’s back. I had four of 
these guns—samples—and five hundred “rolls” 
of the ammunition, fifty cartridges to the roll. 
it was my ambition to sell the sultan at least 
thirty more. 

But there are sad chances in doing business 
vith an autocrat instead of with a continuing 
department of some civilized state. I was all ready 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


very next day. 
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The bear was in thick, scrubby oak brush, and | to escort me, when the British consul called me | 





father’s horse and empty saddle, his grief was 
boundless. 

“Ay wallid! Ay wallid!” (O father! O 
my father!) he cried. Uneontrollable sobbing 
shook him, though manifestly he tried to sup- 
Mulai Hassan must have 
been a kind father to the boy. 

“Ay, mat! Ay mayyit!’ (Oh, he is dead! 
He will never come back!) he cried out, with 


The succession to the throne was | irrepressible sobs. 


The band had stopped, with a splutter of 


The grizzly seized the muzzle of the gun | to get everything ready for enthroning Mulai | genuine emotion went along the files of swarthy 
Abdul Aziz before publishing his father’s death. | riflemen. 


The queen-mother moved as if to 


There were four aspirants to the sovereignty. | dismount, perhaps to go to the lad; but Sid | 
Two were brothers of the late emperor, a third | Ahmed hastily prevented her, and made a sign 


was his elder son, Mulai Mohammed, and the | for the band to play again. 


fourth was the boy, Abdul, son of the beautiful | 
Circassian wife I mentioned before. The army 
broke up on learning of the sultan’s death; but 


the body-guard stood by the Circassian, and | back. 
conveyed the remains of the emperor to Rabat, | cry, over and over. 


Then he took the 
boy by the hand and Jed him down the steps, to 
mount his father’s horse. 

But with a gesture as of despair, Abdul drew 
“T cannot! I cannot!” we heard him 
The voice told not only of 


a seaport on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, | grief, but of shrinking from seeming disrespect | 
where Abdul was nominally in command of the | to his father, so lately dead. 


garrison, although he was but fourteen years old. 


The scene was terribly dramatic to us all. | 
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could not get mechanics for the cold-storage 


| warehouse; I was perforce idle for some weeks, 


and in August took the steamer again for 
Mogador, the principal port of southern Morocco, 
whence the journey is made inland to Morocco 
city. My firman ensured me an escort and safe- 
conduct, but I took the precaution to adopt the 
Moorish dress—loose trousers, burnous, fez, ete. 

The pasha at Mugador detailed an officer and 
four mounted men to escort me to Morocco, so I 
procured pack animals and an interpreter, one 
Moganun, a young stevedore, who had picked up 
some English while working with English sailors 
in the port. 

From Mogador to Morocco is one hundred and 
thirty miles over a hilly, arid country. On the 
fourth day we came in sight of the famous old 
city in its cordon of palm groves, and at nightfall 
entered by the southeastern gate. 

Morveco, built about eight centuries ago, had 
at one time a population of half a million people, 


|}and was a celebrated seat of Arab learning. 


Students from Europe resorted to its schools ; its 
libraries and bookstores were highly esteemed ; 
its palaces and gardens were a favorite theme of 


Abdul had been the favorite son of his father, |'There was no telling what might happen next. | poets and novelists. To-day these palaces are 
who had clearly named the boy as his successor, | Intrigue was busy everywhere. Some sudden 


and thus given him the best title to the throne, | 
as standards are in that country. Moreover, he 
was a decent boy. His mother and the chamber- 


lain, Sid Ahmed Ben Musa, resolved to have | 


him proclaimed emperor at 
Rabat, before intelligence of 
Mulai Hassan’s death could 
reach Fez, the northern capital, 
where Mulai’s brothers resided, 
or Morocco city, the southern 
capital, where Mulai Moham- 
med, the older brother of Abdul, 
was khalif. 

This Mulai Mohammed was a 
“bad lot,” they said at the 
British consulate. He was the 
son of a wife who had been 
supplanted by the Circassian in 
Mulai Hassan’s affections, and 
at the time of his father’s death 
he was twenty-two years old. 
By right of prior birth he might 
have succeeded him on the 
throne, had not his father known 
that his defects and vices, 
mental and physical, made him 
in every way undesirable as a 
sultan. 

During the old emperor’s 
absence from the city of Morocco, 
fhis son, acting as khalif, had 
committed abominable excesses, 
such as are impossible even to 
speak of. The English officers 
nicknamed him “the one-eyed 
decapitator.” ‘They said he was 
sure to try to succeed his father 
by fair means or foul. They 
thought him likely to promote a 
general massacre of Christians 
in Moroeco, and they told me 


| not to be alarmed, for nobody 


would include me in the category, seeing my 
business was the selling of machine guns. 

I told them I expected to be able to take care 
of myself, and I thought I had better go to 
Rabat and sell guns to Abdul Aziz and his 
mother, so I went by steamer from Tangier the 
Captain Merriam, who was at 
Rabat, got me a pass or firman as soon as I sent 
him word that I was detained on the boat for 
want of one, and after that I enioyed the freedom 
of the town. 

The imperial guard, bearing the late emperor’s 
body, had reached Rabat late the previous night, 
and as Moorish law forbids the bringing of a 
corpse into a town through the gates, a breach 
had been hurriedly made in the city wall, through 
which the corpse, in the royal palanquin, was 
taken to a mosque of Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Abdullah. Here the guard interred it beneath 
the tiles of the shrine by torchlight. 

Next morning very early the guard mustered, 
the town garrison was paraded, about eight 
thousand soldiers of all arms were drawn up in 
front of the palace where young Abdul Aziz 
was lodged, and he was proclaimed Sultan of 
Morocco. 

I saw him come forth. His mother had told 
him seareely an hour earlier, that his father was 
dead. Now he saw, at the foot of the palace 
steps, his father’s great milk-white war-horse, 
with its gorgeous green and gold trappings, and 
the splendid crimson and gold umbrella carried 
by a gigantic black attendant. Hard by, look- 
ing very anxious,—for assassination might be 
attempted,—was Sid Ahmed, the court chamber- 
lain. A company of the guard enclosed the 
steps; for as Captain Merriam expressed it to 
me, “There’s no telling what’s on the carpet. 
Within an hour we may be in clover—or we may 
be dead!” 

Behind the body-guard stood the royal band, 
which struck up its finest music as soon as the 
boy appeared. In the rear of the band, half- 
surrounded by another company of the guard, 
were two ladies in soft, white robes, their faces 
concealed save for the eyes, and mounted on 
cream-white horses. One was the queen-mother, 
the other the future wife of the boy sultan. 

The lad’s face was drawn, his lip quivering 


‘0 go to Fez, and was waiting only for the pasha | and his eyes full of tears. When he saw his 








attack might fall at any moment. To complete 
the ceremony of coronation was most important. 
Hundreds of adherents of Mulai Mohammed | 
were in the fast gathering crowds. One shot 





LONG LIVE THE KING!’ 


‘“THE KING IS DEAD; 


might end the weeping boy’s life, and start a 
fight in which not only the guard but the queen- 
mother and every European would be involved. | 

With respectful words, but anxious glances | 
around, Sid Ahmed besought the youth to be | 
firm. “My lord, it was your father’s last wish,” | 
we overheard him say repeatedly. But the boy | 


|only moaned, “Oh, he is dead! he is dead! 


Never shall I see his face again!” The first grief 
of it was still upon his young heart; yet they 
dared not delay, even for his tears to dry. 
Almost by force the chamberlain placed the | 
boy’s foot in the golden stirrup, and half-lifted 
him into the saddle. The gorgeous zulla was 
elevated over his head, and the bridle-rein put in 


| his hand, and the horse moved forward, amidst 
|a blare of trumpets and the shrill cries of the | 


people. What a hollow mockery it all was to 
that grief-stricken lad! 
“Poor chap!” Captain Merriam said. “‘Awfully | 
cut up, isn’t he? We really must stand by the | 
little beggar, don’t you think?” 
As the pageant moved through the streets, the 
heralds proclaimed the death of Mulai Hassan, | 
and the accession of Mulai Abdul Aziz. Cannon 


| boomed from the forts. Still the boy wept; and 


when the procession was on its way back to the 
palace, two hours later, not even Sid Ahmed was 
able to prevent the young emperor from springing 
down before the great mosque, and rushing 
impetuously in to fling himself on the flagstones 
beneath which his father had been laid. Prob- 
ably his irrepressible grief won the hearts of his 
subjects; certainly it won mine. 

But business is business. I wished to sell 
machine guns to the emperor, old or new. So, 
after waiting a couple of days, I approached Sid 
Ahmed, who was now grand vizier, concerning 
the matter. 

He told me that nothing could be done just 
yet ; things were still too unsettled ; but the matter 
of the madfas-bundugiya—cannon-muskets— 
would be considered when the new emperor 
should have arrived in the city of Morocco. He 
gave me a firman to visit that city, and advised 
me to be there in August, if I could endure the 
heat; for the young sultan would be then estab- 
lished in the southern capital. I think the vizier 
was not so sure of this as he seemed. 

I went back to Tangier, and found there that I | 


musty and ruinous, and there are scareely fifty 
thousand inhabitants, nearly one-fourth of whom 
are lepers. 

After my officer had reported our arrival at 
the palace of the khalif, I was conducted to an 
empty house in a _ deserted 
street—a great, desolate ark of a 
place, built on four sides of a 
large, open courtyard, full of 
unpleasant smells. And then, 
to my great disappointment, I 
was told that the young emperor 
was still at Fez, the northern 
capital. So said the khalif’s 
shoom, who came to show us to 
the house, though I had been 
assured at Mogador that the 
emperor was in Morocco city. 

] was at once in much anxiety. 
My expenses were heavy; food, 
fodder, fees and the wages of 
my interpreter came to eighteen 
dollars per day; if the young 
sultan had been overthrown, 
how was I to get my money 
back? Moreover, I liked the 
boy. So it was with much 
alarm that 1 noted how the 
khalif’s shoom appeared to 
think I might be referring to his 
master, when I asked about the 
sultan. When I specified Abdul 
Aziz, the man looked scared. 

As the evening drew on, I lay 
down in one of the narrow, lofty 
rooms. 1 might have been in 
the desert, so unbroken was the 
silence without. The approach 
of a considerable number of 
horsemen became startingly au- 
dible. The troop halted just 
before the door, an authoritative 
voice called out, my officer 
went to the door and undid the wicket, and 
Moganun, my interpreter, came to my door. 

“Has come the khalif—him who wish you to 
speak,”’ he said. 

The Khalif of Morocco come to call at night 
on a “Christian dog,”’ a mere arms agent, instead 
of sending a message for me to appear before 
him at the palace next morning! It seemed 
incredible. But he had already entered the patio, 
and when I hurried forth I was confronted by a 


| fleshy, thick-lipped, dark young man clad in a 


rich, soiled burnous and wearing a fez cap. 
By the light of a torch held up by one of my 
men, I noted that my visitor’s left eye was 
sunken and looked sightless. The other was 
full, large-and black. 

“This is the ‘one-eyed decapitator,’ ” I instantly 
thought. “This is Mulai Mohammed, the elder 
brother of young Abdul. If he is legally khalif 
here he must have given up his pretensions to 
the throne.” 

This swarthy fellow stood stil] and regarded 
me in silence. I bade Moganun say that I had 
come to Morocco in obedience to the commands 
of the Sultan Abdul Aziz, to exhibit a machine 
gun. 

The one-eyed man glanced through the paper 
with a scowl, turned, and gave it into the hands 
of his richly habited shoom. Observing that my 
eyes followed the document with solicitude, 
Mulai expelled his breath with a loud, harsh 
sound and uttered a contemptuous expression, at 
which Moganun started, but which he did not 
translate to me. 

Now the one-eyed turned again to see his 
shoom, with whom stood two other attendants. 
“Rah!” (Go!) he said, and they went out at 
once. 

To my officer and his men he repeated the 
word peremptorily, and all six of them, including 
Moganun, made for the door. 

“Stop, Moganun!” I said, and pointed signifi- 
cantly to my mouth by way of intimating that 
we could not talk without the interpreter. 

“Ewah,” (True,) the khalif muttered, but fixed 
Moganun with such a look that the poor fellow’s 
torch shook in his trembling hand. What would 
occur next I could only conjecture, but I was not 
long left in doubt. 

EDWARD MARTIN, C. E. 
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Current Topics. 


In these days, when the navy interests | 
every American, a recital of some of its glorious | 
achievements in the past is peculiarly timely. | 
The story, in this issue, of our dealing with “The 
Barbary Pirates,” by so competent an authority 
as Admiral Pierce Crosby, will appeal to every 
reader. 


The opening of a new season of bicycling 
is a good time for resolving to abolish the monkey 
attitude on the wheel, and to ride in a posture 
befitting a man. It is not necessary to add, lve 
woman,” because women and girls already have 
the good sense and the grace to sit erect. 

“ Ah, they are ringing bells to-day!” 
said Walpole, the famous English statesman, 
when war had been declared between England 
and Spain. “They will soon be wringing their 
hands.””’ War means now what it meant when 
Walpole spoke—a wringing of hands for those 
who will not return. : 

It is reported that when a freight-train was 
derailed on the Burlington read, one car, loaded 
with eggs, rolled completely over, and landed in 
a ditch without breaking a single egg. This 
reads like a “wild and woolly” story, but it may 
well call attention to the extraordinary careful- 
ness with which eggs are now handled and 
packed for transportation. 

It seems that football-players in France 
are exposed to even greater perils than they face 
in the United States. Two football captains 
got into an altercation during a game in Paris 
recently, a challenge was made and accepted, 
and in the duel which followed both men were 
badly wounded. In this country the danger, 
however great, is over when “time” has been 
called. 


Mark Twain, following the noble example 
of Sir Walter Scott, has devoted all his gains for 
several years to the payment of what his credi- 
tors were disposed to regard as “dead claims.” 
The English papers are lavish in their applause 
—as if this kind of honesty were a rare virtue. 
Perhaps it is rare; but then, more’s the pity! 
Creditors should forgive as they hope to be for- 
given; but no debtor should let himself off easily, 
unless he is willing to take the risk of moral 
bankruptey. Sis 


In all times of political or diplomatic unrest 
the old injunction, ‘“‘Den’t prophesy unless you 
know,” is a good one te keep in mind. It is 
eighty years since Napoleon Bonaparte declared 
that within fifty years all Europe might become 
either Republican or Cossack. Men now living 
remember when Thiers said, “Railroads will 
never be of service for the transportation of 
goods.” History bristles with similar bad shots 
at the future, and most of the prophets of the 
present day are adding to their number. 

German newspapers describe the igno- 
rance of some of the army recruits as so 
remarkable that out of a group of sixty-six men 
twenty-two had never heard of Bismarck. 
Others thought him the emperor of the French, 
or that he was dead; while one brilliant candi- 
date for the honor of being shot was sure the 
Iron Chancellor was a Hohenzollern. The 
English military journal which reports this 
mental poverty remarks charitably that analogous 
ignorance is found in other armies. A German, 
however, who has no vision of the mighty work 
wrought for Germany by Bismarck is clearly 
preéminent in ignorance. 

In an interview between General Grant 
and Mr. Hayes, the day the presidency of the 
United States passed from one to the other, the 
younger man asked the elder which of the public 
questions interested him most. ‘The Nicaragua 
Canal,” came the prompt answer. “It 1s one of 
the great necessities of the future, and if you can 
help it along, do so.” A company of Chicago 
engineers has been making new surveys of the 
field, and the building of the canal seems nearer 
than ever before. It is estimated that while 
preparations for the work would amount to 
fifteen million dollars, and the canal itself more 
than eight times that sum, yet economy to the 
shipping interests of the world warrants this 
vast expenditure. 


What causes the headaches and other 
nervous troubles which plague so’ many boys 
and girls in the schools and so many students in 
the colleges? Steady, cheerful and reasonable 
application of the mind is not bad for anybody ; 
it conduces to fine health by developing that vital 





energy — brain foree— which runs the whole 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


’ ‘ | physical machi Probably in nine cases out | young housekeeper would feel the same respon- 
The Youth S Com panion | of ‘ven the galschlef is sancuaniate wie kind of | sibility in regard to her home, can any one doubt 
: toy 


disorderly living, to nocturnal excitements, irreg- 
ular hours, or the waste of force in some foolish 


that her success would be striking and priceless ? 
These facts and queries the Companion 


indulgence. Here, for instance, is the statement | respectfully submits to its. thousands of girl 


‘of an experienced physician to the effect that | 


seventy per cent. of the nervous diseases he has 


dealt with were caused by tea and coffee. Pro-| 
fessor Spade holds that “they are positively | 


injurious to children and young people, and 
many persons past middle life would be much 
better off without them.” 
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DIFFICULTIES. 


Hope and wait patiently; under the sun 
Nothing worth winning is instantly won. 
John Spollon. 
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Poor Cuba! 


OUR senators of the United States have 
lately returned from Cuba. They visited 
the island expressly to see for themselves 

the public situation and the condition of the 
people. Each of the distinguished visitors has 
reported what he saw, in a speech upon the floor 
of the Senate. 

Their accounts all agree, in general and in 
detail. ‘The word of either of the senators would 
have been accepted, without question. Com- 
bined, their testimony is absolutely conclusive. 

They tell a terrible tale. One of them, Senator 
Proctor of Vermont, is recognized asan unusually 
careful as well as conservative man. We 
shall quote from the Congressional Record 
a few of his expressions. In Havana quiet 
prevails, but outside of the city “it is 
desolation and distress, misery and starva- 
tion.” All the peasantry have been foreed 
to live—if they can live at all—within the 
fortified towns. These are the “recon- 
centrados” mentioned in the despatches 
from Cuba. 

“Torn from their homes,” says Senator 
Proctor, “with foul earth, foul air, fou! 
water, and foul food or none, what 
wonder that one-half have died, and that 
one-quarter of the living are so diseased 
that they cannot be saved?” 
sights so horrible that “they should not be 
photographed or shown.” 

The senator spoke in the highest terms of the 
relief work which is being done by Miss Clara 
Barton and her assistants; but he says that “if 
our people could see a small fraction of the need, 
they would pour more freely from their liberal 
stores than ever before for any cause.” 

Neither the military nor the political situation 
seemed to Senator Proctor hopeful for the 
Spanish cause. “All Cubans,” he says, “are 
insurgents at heart.” He characterizes the 
Spanish rule as “the worst misgovernment of 
which I ever had knowledge.” 

The statement from which we have quoted has 
made a profound impression upon the American 
people. It has made some of them eager for a 
declaration of war against Spain, with a purpose 
to put an end to the horrible misgovernment of 
the island. 

But it would not be in harmony with the 
advanced position of the United States with 
regard to arbitration upon disputed international 
questions to engage in war even for so humane 
and Christian an object as to liberate a million 
people suffering under intolerable cruelty, until 
peaceful measures have been fully exhausted. 
In the employment of such measures we should 
have the moral support of almost every civilized 
power on the globe. 

At the time we write, just as the report of the 
court of inquiry on the Maine disaster is 
transmitted to Congress by the President, the 
people of two nations are awaiting the next 
events with intense but restrained excitement. 
Will the issue be peace, or war? 
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Victuals and Drink. 


LL but the rich must spend half or more of 
their earnings for their food. In view of 
this fact is it the part of wisdom for the 

housewife to scrimp on beef that she may buy 
ribbons to tie up her sandwiches? 

A distinguished statesman once assured a 
young relative that her knowledge of cooking 
and housekeeping was worth literally a hundred 
thousand dollars to her: while another authority 
affirms that we waste enough at the store, at the 
market, and in the hgme to make us wealthy—if 
we would only save. Would it not be pleasant 
to be wealthy ? 

More than half the diseases which embitter 
life are due to avoidable errors in diet. There- 
fore the housekeeper’s power is greater than that 
of the physician. 

A specialist on insanity says that its various 
forms almost always begin with the inability of 
the person to digest food. If the mistress of the 
house believed that she might save husband or 
father from insanity, would she begrudge study 
given to the chemistry of food? 

‘A man enters the arena of business with the 
purpose of becoming master of whatever he 
undertakes. He knows that reputation, social 











readers who in reality or anticipation preside 
over the destinies of a household. - 
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TOO TENDER. 


The rich man’s infant nursed with care and pain 
Thirsts with each heat and coughs with a rain. 
‘ay. 
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Buying Ships of War. 


NE of the most remarkable incidents of the 
flurry that followed the destruction of 
the Maine in Havana harbor was the 

eagerness with which Spain and the United 
States competed for the purchase of war-ships 
from other countries. Neither our government 
nor that of Spain desired war. Both feared that 
war might come in spite of their best efforts to 
prevent it. Consequently each country strained 
every nerve to make hurried preparations for 
offence and defence. 

For both purposes nothing was so effective as 
buying up any unused war-vessels that might be 
in the market, since it not only strengthened the 
country making the purchase, but prevented a 
powerful weapon from falling into the possession 
of the other party. 

Our government was peculiarly fortunate in 
being able to secure two cruisers which the great 








THE ‘‘AMAZONAS"’— NOW THE “ NEW ORLEANS.”’ 


He saw many | English ship-builders, the Armstrongs, were just | 
| completing on the Tyne for the republic of | 


Brazil. One of them, the Amazonas, .was all 
ready to be put in commission, and the Brazilian 
officers and crew were on board. The other, the 
Almirante Abrouail, lacked about six weeks 
of being ready for sea. : 

The contract of purchase was signed on th 
15th of March, and on the 18th the Amazonas 
was formally transferred to the United States, 
and the Stars and Stripes hoisted at her stern. 
She has been renamed the New Orleans. The 
Almirante Abrouall will hereafter be known 
as the Albany. Battleships are named after 
the states and cruisers after cities. 

The two new ships are twins, and are of 
nearly the size and armament of the native-born 
twins,—if we may so term them,—the Raleigh 
and the Cincinnati. They are three hundred 
and thirty feet in length, and have each ten large 
rapid-firmg guns in their main battery. One 
special advantage which they have is that they 
can carry coal enough to steam eight thousand 
knots without recoaling. 

The speed of the vessels is set at twenty knots 
an hour, but when they were bought it was 
regarded as doubtful if they could make so high 
arate. Although they do not fill the place left 
vacant in the navy when the Maine went down, 
they are a useful addition to our means of 
defence. 
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Bessemer and his Invention. 


HE name of Sir Henry Bessemer, who died 
recently at the age of eighty-five, will 
always be associated with the “Bessemer 

process” of making steel, although in early life 
he made several other important inventions. 

This process has revolutionized industrial con- 
ditions. It belongs in the same category with 
the invention of the printing-press and the intro- 
duction of the steam-engine in its relation to 
human progress. 

Steel is a compound of iron with a small per- 
centage of carbon, which is rendered malleable 
by being cast while in a state of fusion. Cast 
iron is iron with a much larger percentage of 
carbon and other impurities. Bessemer’s process 
converts cast iron into steel by blowing a blast 
of cold air through melted cast iron. The oxygen 
of the air burns out the carbon, silicon and other 
unwelcome elements until the right proportion is 
reached, and then the steel is cast. 

The effect of the process has been to cheapen 
steel, and to increase its use enormously. In 1855, 
when Bessemer took out his first patent, steel 
sold in England for five times its present price. 

Sir Henry Bessemer shared the common lot of 
inventors in encountering incredulity when his 
diseovery was first announced, but he was more 
fortunate than most inventors. He lived to 
enjoy the rewards of fame and fortune, and to 
witness the world-wide adoption of his process. 


The first Bessemer steel rail ever laid down | 


was at’ Derby, England, in 1857. It was placed 
at a point where it had been necessary to renew 


position, progress, the happiness of his family | the iron rails once in three months because of 


and life itself, depend upon his sticcess. 


If the incessant wear. It was not taken up for sixteen 
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years, during which time a million and a quarter 
trains passed over it. 

It is to Sir Henry Bessemer’s process that we 
owe the rapid development of our great railway 
systems. The giant locomotives which draw 
long trains across the continent and the steel] 
rails upon which they run are due to his discoy- 
ery. It is estimated that the Bessemer process 
has reduced the cost of land transportation two- 
thirds; and it has also greatly cheapened trans- 
portation by water. It has opened great tracts 
of fertile country which could not have been 
reached otherwise, and has given the farmer goo! 
markets. In the development of electric rail- 
ways, it is bringing together scattered villages 
and giving new opportunities for intercourse. 

We owe to Sir Henry Bessemer the improve- 
ments in our modern steamships, the strength 
and lightness of the bridges which cross our 
rivers, countless modern forms of machinery and 
their cheapened products, and the “sky-serapers”’ 
of Chicago, New York and other large cities, 
which could not be built save by the use of steel. 

It gives an impressive idea of human possibili- 
ties that these vast changes should have been 
wrought by the genius of a single man. 





A Queen of Society. 


N the life.of Madame Mohl, a woman who, 
without rank, fortune or beauty, held a con- 
trolling position in Freneh society for the 

greater part of a century, there are useful hints 





for American women who wish to gain influence 
in the world. 

Her dinners were famous. The most 
learned, wise and witty men of every 
country were her guests, and she gave 
much anxious thought to assorting them, 
to placing them at table, and to the 
suggestion of subjects which would 
draw from each the best he could give. 
The food was plentiful, but plain and 
simply cooked, and only a white-capped 
maid served it. There was no display 
of any kind. 

Queen Sophia of Holland, when visiting 
Napoleon III., expressed a wish to dinv 
with Madame Mohl, who asked a bril- 
liant company to meet her.~ 

“And what will be your menu?” 
asked an anxious friend. 

“Oh, Marie must cook us a lobster,” said the 
old lady. “She cooks lobster very nicely.” 

The usual simple dinner was served, with its 
sauce of rare wit and wisdom, and the queen was 
enchanted. 

The next day, with her suite, she came to call 
upon her hostess. Madame Mobl, her gray hair 
in curl-papers, attired in a short jacket and skirt, 
was busy dusting the chairs, while the linen from 
the laundry was spread upon the table. When 
the royal party suddenly entered, the old lady 
laid down her brush, and after welcoming the 
queen, chatted away as gaily as usual. 

“Were you not mortified at being caught in 
such a dress?” a friend asked the next day. 

“Not a bit, my dear. J didn’t mind it. ‘Neither 
did her majesty. I suppose it was important to 
her maid and the flunkey who waited behind her, 
and they were mortified.” 

Once, as one of her favorites left the room, a 
fashionable woman asked, superciliously, “Who 
was Madame X. before her marriage?” 

Madame Mohl turned. “She is my friend. 
What do I care for her was-es ?” 

She once said, “It is des @mes bien-nées (well- 
born souls), not bodies, that we need in our 
friends,” a maxim as profoundly true in America 
as in France. 
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Bigoted and Bloodthirsty. 


HE month of Ramadan, in which the first 
part of the Koran is said to have been 
revealed, is observed as a fast by all Moham- 

medans. The fast extends over the whole “month 
of raging heat,” and involves extraordinary self- 
denial and self-control. No food or drink of any 
kind may be taken from daybreak until the 
appearance of the stars at nightfall. 

The rigor with which a Mohammedan observes 
this fast, and the great gulf between its observ- 
ance and obedience to the moral code, are both 
illustrated by a story told in the life of one of the 
heroes of India, Major Jobn Nicholson. 

While Nicholson, in 1854, was deputy commis- 
sioner in Bannu, a native killed his brother and 
was arrested. He was brought before Nicholson 
on a very hot evening, looking parched and 
exhausted, for he had walked many miles, and it 
was the month of Ramadan. 

“Why,” exclaimed Nicholson, “is it possible 
that you have walked in fasting on a day like 
this?” 

“Thank God,” answered the Bannuchi, “I am a 
good faster!” 

“Why did you kill your brother?” 

“J saw a fowl killed last night, and the sight of 
the blood put the devil into me.” 

“He had chopped up his brother, stood a long 
chase, and been marched in here; but he was 
keeping the fast!” wrote the commissioner to # 
friend, that he might know what sort of blood- 
thirsty and bigoted people he, Nicholson, had to 
govern. 

One day a wretched little child was brought 
before the commissioner. He had been ordere: 
by his relatives, of the Waziri tribe, to poison 
food. : 

“Don’t you know it is wrong to kill people? 
asked Nicholson. 

“I know it is wrong to kill with a knife or @ 
| sword,” answered the child. 
| “Why?” ; 

“Because the blood leaves marks,” answered 
the trained poisoner. ; 

A Pathan chief, who fell by Nicholson’s side in 
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a skirmish, left a little son, upon whom the 
English officer lavished care and attention. One 
day the seven-year-old boy asked his protector to 
grant him a special favor. 

“Tell me first what you want.” 

“Qnly your permission, sahib, to go and kill my 
cousins, the children of your and my deadly 
enemy, my unele, Faltri Khan.” 

“To kill your cousins?” exclaimed the English- 
man, horrified at the answer. 

“Yes, sahib, to kill all the boys while they are 
young; it is quite easy now.” 

“You little monster! Would you murder your 
own cousins?” 

“Yes, sahib; for if I don’t, they will certainly 
murder me.” 

The little boy wished to follow Pathan usage, 
and thought it very hard that his guardian should 
prevent his taking so simple a precaution. 
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COUNTERSIGN. 


During the Matabeleland War of 1896, the relief 
force, marching in search of the natives, halted 
when the place selected for the night’s camp was 
reached. The wagons were drawn up in laager 
formation,—diamond shape or oblong,—rations 
were served, supper cooked and guards posted. 

It was the duty of a sentry, when any one 
approached, to ery out, “Halt! Who goes there?” 
and on receiving the reply, “A friend,” to say, 
“Advance, friend, and give the countersign!” 
But the sentinels, not being disciplined soldiers, 
frequently mistookthe orderly officer, who visited 
each post during the night, for the other sentry 
from the next post, and instead of using the 
prescribed formula, would greet him familiarly 
with: 

“Hullo, Smith! Is that you?” 

Then, in place of the friendly reply, ‘““Yes, how’s 
things?” would come the rejoinder: 

“Why, sir, don’t you halt and challenge?” 

The countersign for the night was always read 
out at dress parade each afternoon. If a man 
was absent from parade, and neglected to inquire, 
he might find himself in an awkward predicament. 
The author of “With Plumer in Matabeleland” 
mentions several cases in point. 

A trooper had gone down to a water-hole after 
the sentries were posted. On returning he was 
challenged, but not knowing the countersign, the 
sentry refused to let him pass. 

“Hang it all! You know me well enough! 
What's the use of playing the fool at this time of 
night?” pleaded the soldier. 

“Can’t be helped. You know the orders, and 
unless you give the countersign, there you are, 
and there you will remain!” retorted the sentry. 
And he did remain there until the visiting officer 
admitted him in the small hours of the morning. 

On another occasion the countersign was “Nor- 
denfeldt,” the name of a certain kind of gun. A 
soldier, on approaching the picket, had a hazy 
recollection that some sort of a gun had been 
mentioned as the countersign, and in answer to 
the challenge, gave “Maxim.” 

“That’s not it,” replied the sentry. 

“Oh, well, the other kind of gun,” hazarded the 


man. 

“Well, that’s near enough; pass in!” said the 
sentry. 

An orderly officer, on going his rounds, was 
astonished to find the sentry singing at him in 
this fashion: 

“Hi tiddle de hi ti! Who goes there?” 

“What do you mean, sir, by challenging in that 
fashion?” asked the officer. 

“The last time I was on duty, sir, I was told to 
challenge in a more musical voice, and that’s the 
only tune I know, sir,” replied the sentry. ° 
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A REVERENT LISTENER. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


| your royal highness has not come to Portsmouth 

| to take my title from me!” 

The families of More and Manners had just 

received from the king some honorable distinction 

| which they had long desired. Lady Manners 
thereupon made, in the presence of Lady Margaret 

More, the satirical remark, “Honores mutant 

Mores.” 
| “Translate that into English, madam,” said 
| Lady Margaret, “and it will be more appropriate: 
‘Honors change manners.’ ” 

But the third of the poet’s favorites is best. 
Napoleon once said in the presence of an Italian 
lady: 

“Tutti Italiani sone perfidi”’ (All Italians are 
false). Herreply was swift, “Non tutti, ma buona 
parte” (Not all, but the greater part). 


words. 
name was spelled Buonaparte. 








| To Our Oldest Friends. 
A Request. 


| 
In order that we may secure statisti- 

cal information that may be of service 
to us and to our oldest subscribers, we 
would like to 

Hear from every family to which The 

Companion has been a Regular Visitor 

for Twenty-Five Years or More. 


If during that time The Companion 
has been addressed to different names— 


this, and state as accurately as recol- 


each person received the paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass, 





A MAN OF SYSTEM. 


plinarian was noted about bis office for the 
extreme disorder of hisowndesk. Though insist- 
ing upon methodical habits on the part of his 
employés, he gave his own pigeonholes a cleaning 
out and sorting over only once a year, and his 
regular time for doing this, oddly enough, was 
Washington’s Birthday. 


It happened one 
forgot to perform this task at the proper time, 
and a friend who happened in at his office on the 
morning of February 23d was surprised at findin 
him surrounded by his usual hopeless litter o 
letters and papers. 

“How does this happen, Mr. —-?”’ he asked. 

“Forgot it,’ shortly answered the editor. 

“Well, you’re going to clean things up to-day, 
aren’t you?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. ‘That job goes over, 
under the rules, for another year. ou 
suppose I am going to set an example of irregu- 
larity to the boys, do you? Not much!” 

And he cleared away a space on his desk and 
began writing an editorial on the tariff. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


A writer in Longman’s Magazine says that 
everybody nowadays in prose or poetry claps on 
an adjective to every noun. It degrades the 
adjective and enervates the noun. 

Then, too, there are a host of vulgar, over- 


dressed people introduced into our compan 
whom we, the old-fashioned adjectives, hard 





While steaming in the Arundel Castle through 
the Mozambique Channel, which separates Mada- 
gascar from South Africa, Mark Twain saw an 
unconscious exhibition of English reverence for 
the national anthem. He describes the scene, in 
“Following the Equator,” as follows: 


Last nignt the burly chief engineer, middle-aged 
Was standing telling a spirited seafaring tale, an 
had reached the most exciting place, where a 
man overboard was washing swiftly astern on the 

eat seas and uplifting despairing cries, every- 

ly racing aft in a frenzy of excitement and 
fading hope, when the band, which had been 
silent a moment, began impressively its closing 
piece, the English national anthem. 

As simply as if unconscious of what he was 
doing, he = his story, uncovered, laid his 
laced cap against his breast, and slightly bent his 
geazly head. The few bars finished, he put on 

Is cap and took up his tale again as a as 
if that interjection of music had been a part of it. 

There was something touching and fine about 
it, and it was moving to reflect that he was one of 
4 myriad, seattered over every part of the globe, 


Who by turn was doing as he was doing every 
hour of the twenty-four,—those awake doing it 
While the others slept,—those impressive bars 


forever floatin, up out of the various climes, 
hever silent and never lacking reverent listeners. 

We Americans are becoming reverent listeners 
to “America,” our national anthem. When it is 
Sung, in chureh or in the parlor of a seaside hotel, 
the listeners, obedient to “good form,” rise and 
remain standing until the singing is finished. The 
“Flag Drill” has taught thousands of our youth 
Tevercnce for their country’s symbol. 


~ 
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CLEVER ANSWERS. 


Lord Tennyson was a great lover of repartee, 
of which he had collected a great stock. But 
of al the Stories he loved to tell, says the Critic, 
those y hich follow were among his favorites. He 
Often said laughingly that he would give all his 
Poems to have made such replies. 


4s Th Prinee Regent when at Portsmouth saw 

- ?.ck Towers, crossing the street to salute 
M0, 2nd greeted’ him thus: 

the ilo, Lowers! Lhear on all sides that you are 
To. st admired blackguard in Portsmouth.” 


's bowed low. “TI hepe,” said he, “that 


reeognize — “strenuous,” “intense,” ‘ weird, 
Be = eH —, Me 8 
‘impressive,” “poignant,” most 
attached, too, to the wrong nouns. 7 d 
There are too many adjectives, and they carry 
too much sail, like Delilah, bedecked, ornate and 


criticism in a French review of the academician 
sea-captain who calls himself Pierre Loti, whose 
style is so defecated that he seldom or never uses 
an adjective more startling than “good,” “bad,” 
“green,” “red,” “dark,” “light,” and so on; and 
yet so orders his sentence that the adjective shines 
out like a rose on a brier-bush. 


“BETWIXT AND BETWEEN.” 


This whimsical anecdote from Fliegende Blatter 
suggests that even the “middle class,” the strength 
of any nation, may have grievances: 


Doctor.—You ought to take that child into the 
country for several weeks every summer. 


rich enough. 

Doctor.—Well, then, have her sent by a fresh- 
air fund. 

Mother.—But, doctor, we’re not poor enough! 


THE QUEEN’S JOKE. 


It is well known that the republicanism of Sir 
Charles Dilke, an English politician, is a matter 
of some grief to Queen Victoria, who was a friend 
of his father, and knew Sir Charles well as a small 
boy. 

“How often,” 
“have I held that boy on my lap, and stroked 
hair with affection!’ 

And then she added, with a smile, 


“Dear me! 
I must have rubbed it the wrong way!” 


CARDINAL WISEMAN, who was of generous 
proportions, used todeelare that one maid-servant, 
tanght to call him, “Your eminence,” translated 
it honestly into ““Your immense.” 


“Be kind enough to give me the dictionary,” 
said a new candidate, haughtily. “This is libel! 
One of these wretched newspapers has been 
calling me a forensic light.” 





gay. 
i noticed, as an instance the other way, a} 


said the queen, not long BBO, | 
3 
| 


don’t | 


i 


} 
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ear, nevertheless, that he | 








But the | 
sting lay in the significant sound of the last two 
It will be remembered that Napoleon’s | 
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for instance, to a son or daughter of | 
the original subscriber—please mention 


lection will permit, during what years | 





A newspaper man of some celebrity as a disci- | 


Mother.—O doctor, I’m sorry to say we are not | | 





ceous Dentifrice.” 


results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. 


This preparation gives the best 
(Adv. 








EUROPE 


senger Service. 5.8. New Eng 


s 8S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 10 


Travel by Dominion Line. Eneland, 
and, 


0” 


tons, sail from Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool, 


July 14 and 28, ete. 


April 30, June 2 and 30; 
5 Montreal, Quebec 


Lawrence Service between 
Liverpool, every Saturday. 
mere, and sailings, send to the Company's Offices 
1083 St ~ 


Also St, 
and 
For descriptive matter, 








ate treet, Boston, 
Hand- 


SSISENT FREE 


badge and illustrated booklet con- 
taining reliable information con- 
cerning the 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI and 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
to be held at Omaha, June to No- 
vember, 1898. Address, enclosing 
2 cents for postage, 


E Rosowaler, "ua Pas 
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“Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author ‘Boston 
Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

e world-renowne White Mountain 
Freezers, we send it! absolutely free b; 
t-paid mail. A postal-card request will 
ring you one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion the Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 


PAAR PIARDIAD! 
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A Boys’ Suit Event. 


$4 9 for this Combination Suit, with 
e One Extra Pair of Trousers. 


Beautifully made of all 

wool Cheviot, neat, stylish 
check design, neutral 
tint, blends with any com- 
plexion, looks well on any 
boy, patent waistband, never 
tip seams all taped on inside, 
latest arrangement of buttons 
on sleeves and trousers, a boy’s 
delight in pockets, outside 
change, two side, handkerchief 
~ and inside pockets in coat. Hip 
and side pockets in trousers. Fash- 
ionable, aristocratic, serviceable. 
All sizes from 7 to 16 years. When 
ordering give boy’s age, large or 
small, we can fit him and will send 
exactly as above, charges prepaid 
on receipt of $4.98. It’s a snap 
for the money. If not satisfactory 
you can have your money back. 


FRED’K LOESER & CO., 484 Fulton St., New York. 





















‘Suits 


183 
YOUR WIFE and 





Coates 
CLIPPERS, 


A combination that beats 
the barber. Keeps you 
trim and neat and saves 
money. Clip the boy’s 
hair. Clip your beard. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for Coates ** Rasy Run 
or send for lllustrated Circular and Price 


COATES CLIPPER CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tailor - Made 


ning,’’ 





$ 





R New Spring Catalogue of Styles is a mirror of 


| U 

O fashion for dressy women, We show in it all the 
newest Parisian ideas in Suits, and will mail it free, to- 
gether with samples of materials to select from, and a 
perfect measurement diagram to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. All of our Gowns are made 
to order, giving that touch of individuality and exclusive- 
ness so dear to the feminine heart 


Our Catalogue Illustrates: 
| Tailor-Made Gowns, $5 up. Crash and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
| Separate Skirts, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Dresses and Suits, many of them being imported novel- 
ties. We also make up your own qaneeial if you wish, 
No matter where you live we pay the express charges, 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - - = New York. 
—— 











Needs only your spare time. 


YOUNC MEN 
YOUNC WOMEN 


positions in architects’ offices. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Who cannot stop work to go to schoot 


Learn =<: A Trade or Profession By Mail. 


Small expenses, 7 'y 
Thorough, practical instruction, Able teachers. Success guaranteed. 

can commence to qualify as Mechanical Engineers, Elec- 
trical Engineers, Steam Engineers, Railroad Engineers, 
Bridge Engineers, Hydraulic Engineers, Civil Engineers, Mining Engineers, Sanitary 
Engineers, Architects, Draftsmen and Designers, Chemists, Book-keepers, Stenographers, ete. 
can qualify as Stenographers and Bookkeepers, 
or they can study drawing and fit themselves for 


thiw install: ‘ 


ble in 





¥ 





| A Technical Education Will Pay You. 





cal education at your own home, 
your inquiries, etc., are sent you by mail. 


he can study in his spare time. 
leave school and seek em 
“of one of these courses 
him to take an advanced position 
chosen trade or profession. 


and graduates. 
instructors, draftsmen, 
a paid-u 

new buildi 
at a cost of 


&ce. They 


ing the subject you wish to study. 


Scranton, Pa., U. S. A. 





The International Correspondence Schools, at Scranton, Pa., 
All your Text Books, Question 


n his 
The Schools have more than 40,000 students 
They employ 500 professors, 
have 
capital be hog They occupy 
ngs specially built for the Schools, 
$550,000 


Send for free circular of information, stat- 


The INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


It is the least expensive way to get such an 
education, and graduates take responsible and profitable positions. 

If the student is employed during the day, 
If about to 
tere the study 

by mail will qualify 


ive youa techni- 
‘apers, answers to 





ERECTED FOR CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUOC- 
TION AT A COST OF $250,000. 
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1898 PRIZE 


“ Best in style and quatity. 


Lowest in price." —N.¥. World, Now. 10, 1897. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


upon request. 


parlors and bedrooms, 3c. to 10c., per roll. 
try, Damask, Colonia!, Louis XIV., Empire. Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, 


rich Floral and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dinin, 
10c., 12\6c., 15c., 18e, and up to 25e, aroll. Write 
superior papers can only be bought from us or our agents. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 
books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. 
and circulars with agent’s name on free, and refer customers to them, who 
ie business pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry 
th the variety of designs and colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitable 


where, and 


An Agent Wanted 


advertising cards 

write us for samples. 
one- 
business requiring no capital or experience, 


New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for 


Beautiful and high-ciass Tapes- 


heen and halls, at 
or samples, for these 
One price every- 


We furnish 


Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers 


tn cagnied For samples, or particulars about agency, write to nearest address. 
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war, AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


The Arsenal at Springfield. 


This is the Arsenal. - From floor to ceiling, } 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On_ helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin ; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of i, — 4 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The di of the ca d 





Is it, O man, with such discordant noises 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the pone, that fills the world with terror. 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 


courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts: 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation, that should lift in 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “Peace!” 
Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great orgau shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 











PEACE AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 





The Cure of Souls. 


* WO or three philanthropists who have 

oe ; worked for many a year to better the | 
““\Meae condition of the poor in New York | 
recently met, and very naturally | 
compared their different methods of 
work. 

“The first thing to be done with 
Lazarus at your gate,” said one of 
them, “is, I am sure, to feed his body 
and then his mind. Give him an idea | 
of the world he lives in, by talks on 
history and geography, by maps and magic- 
lantern pictures. Kill the brute in him by 
wakening the thinking creature.” 

“In my experience,” said an enthusiastic 
physician, “I find that music seems to be the 
best aid. At our club-rooms for workingmen, 
when we can have glee and chorus singing the 
attendance is the largest and most steady. We 
have also billiards and other games, magazines, 
newspapers—everything to amuse and interest 
them, and keep them from the dram-shops.” 

“In our guild work,” said an earnest woman 
in the company, “‘we have similar amusements 
for girls. We have opened savings-banks and 
established clubs for them. We have entertain- 
ments to which young men are asked. We try 
to give them the idea of a respectable, orderly 
life, ending perhaps in honorable marriage, and 
we try to fit them for it.” 

Dancing, pictures and debating societies were 
also mentioned as humanizing in their effect 
upon the degraded and criminal subjects of the 
kindly experiments of these good people. 

“But,” said one, “I find that I must carefully 
ignore the subject of religion, lest I scare my 
patient away before I can begin his cure.” 

The others agreed with him. 

“In other words,” said a young man who had 
not yet spoken, “we act, it seems to me, as a 
doctor would who should bathe the face of a 
patient, to cool it, who is ill with the plague, or 
we put spectacles on his dying eyes, and leave 
something akin to poison to work its way in his | 
blood. 
“The methods we have adopted, it seems to | 
me, are admirable to quicken the mind, or to 
improve the manners of the patient, but they 
ignore too much the moral motive, and leave 
within the patient that which may again drag 
him downward to an ignoble life. 

“St. John and St. Paul, Whitefield and Wesley, 
did not teach their hearers art or literature. 
They reached for the soul of each man, and 
showed God to it.” 

“Tt must be acknowledged, of course, that this 















| conduct to an eternal hereafter.” 


| to many a terse expression of “the experience of | 
| nations and the wit of one,” and finds familiar 


THE YOUTH'’S 


is not always effectual,—but it is an added help, 
for it revives and influences that which is highest 
and best in human nature,—the sense of responsi- | 
bility to the Supreme Judge of the Universe, | 
for our conduct here, and the relations of that | 


| 
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Proverbs. 


In Dr. 8S. C. Malan’s “Notes on Proverbs,” 
published in three volumes at London, five years 
ago, each verse is illustrated with gems of Oriental | 
and Occidental wisdom. The reader is introduced 


proverbs unearthed from primitive hiding-places. 
We select the following from a number of these 
smart sayings, reproduced in the ‘Life’ of Doctor 
Malan, written by his son: 


“Why dost thou sell thy house? Because I 
cannot sell my neighbor.”’ 

“Learn wisdom as if dying to-morrow.” 

“A wise man’s advice to a fool is like singing to 
stones.” 

“One moon seatters the gloom, not so a number 
of stars.” 

“Cheap makes a spendthrift.” 

“Diligence is a merchandise that yields large 


rofits. 
. “Tread on thorns while thy sandals are on thy 


et. 
“When it is fine, conry yous umbrella,” a Chinese 
proverb which illustrates the national caution. 

“Fleeing from the rain he met the tee 
Turkish saying that is twin-brother to the English 
proverb, “Out of the irying-pen into the fire.’ 

“The hand that gives is above the one that 
receives.” 

“The trees that bear fruit are alone pelted with 
stones.” 

“Sweeter than ambrosia,” say the Tamils, “is 
the rice cooled by the little hand of one’s child 
pageng Brene® it.” 

“If thou be drinking milk in a toddy-shop all 
men will say it is ny 

“Is a river said to impassable? I think it 
passable, and cross it.” 

“The poor man has no friend but his own 
shadow”’—a Mongolian proverb. 

“The ear is adorned by the hearing—not by the 


ome 
“God bless him who pays visits—but short ones.” 

“Exeess of politeness becomes rudeness.” 

“Tt is easier to catch a tiger on the hills than to 
get a man to help gs 

“After dinner sit like a king’’—that is, allow 
time for digestion. 

“A new broom of strong cocoanut fibre,” say 
the Singalese, ‘‘sweeps clean.” To which the 
— add, “But an old one scrapes up the 
sand.” 


” 


The cosmopolitan character of familiar proverbs 
is exemplified by the following: 
“Better is a minnow in the 
in the river’ (Welsh). ‘Like letting go a bird 
in the hand to catch one in the bush” (Singalese). 
“An egg to-day is better than fowl to-morrow” 
(Georgian). “To-day’s hen is better than to- 
morrow’s goose” (Turkish). These are variations 

on “A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.” 
haste less speed,” is associated with the 
Hindoo, “Don’t run too fast and you will not fail ;” 
the Arabie, “It is the haste of a man that kills 
him;” the Persian, “Perish haste—for haste causes 
delay,” and the Japanese, “If you are in a hurry, 
go round.” 


nd than a salmon 


_—_—_— eo 


The Hymn Saved His Life. 


The Presbyterian prints a war anecdote of an 
unconventional sort. Different readers. will read 
more or less into it, according to their different 
habits of mind, but all will find it interesting. 


Some Americans who were crossing the Atlantic 
met in the cabin on Sunday bm to sing hymns. 
As they sang the last hymn, “Jesus, Lover of .M 
Soul,” one of them heard an exceedingly rich an 
beautiful voice behind him. e looked round, 
and although he did not know the face, he thought 
that he knew the voice. So, when the music 
ceased, he turned and asked the man if he had 
been in the Civil War. The man replied that he 
had been a Confederate soldier. 

“Were you at such a place on such a night?” 
asked the first man. 

“Yes,” replied the second man, “and a curious 
thing happened that night which this hymn has 
recalled tomy mind. I was posted on sentry duty 
near the edge of a wood. It was a dark night and 
very cold, and I was a little frightened, because 
the were supposed to be very near. About 
everything was still, and 4 was 

and miserable and weary, I 
would comfort myself by praying 
a hymn. I remember singing these 











and 
lines: 
“*All my trust on Thee is steed. 
All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover = defenceless hi 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 


“After ogee a strange peace came down 
upon me, and through the long night I felt no 
more fear.” 

“Now,” said the other, “listen to my story: I 
was a Union soldier, and was in the wood that 
night with a Feary of seouts. I saw you standing, 
althou I did not see your face. ep had 
their rifles focused upon you, waiting word to 
fire, but when you sang, 


“*Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing,’ 


I said, ‘Boys, lower your rifles ; we will go home.’ ” 


2 
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Not Fit to be Hanged. 


It is the general opinion that a man must be 
pretty bad in order to be fit to be hanged. There 
was one man, however, who used to take exactly 
the opposite view of the case. To him it appeared | 
that a man must be pretty good in order to be fit | 
to be hanged. In his entertaining “Recollections,” 
Aubrey De Vere tells an interesting story of how 
this good man, who was an Irish priest, once 
succeeded in helping a man to become good 
enough for the gallows. 

There was a boy whom the priest had taught to 
shoot, but unfortunately the lad went further than 
his teacher intended, and showed his skill by 


shooting a mekeeper. Then came remorse, 
and y and by it became so strong that it over- 
came the fear of death. 


“I’m tired out. I can’t bear the pain in my 
heart any longer,” said the boy; so he went to 
the priest and told of his crime, with the intention 
of & ving himself up. J 
“Ts it to be hanged you have come here?” asked 


the Vy S } 
vH . is to be hanged, your reverence,” was the 
reply. 
My boy, it’s a very serious ning to die, and , 
meet one’s God,” said the priest. ‘I’m afraid it’s 





a long time since you were at church, and that | 


COMPANION. 


you have forgotten your religion. Let me hear 
now if you can say the Apostles’ Creed.” 

The youth strove to repeat it, but failed. 

“This is a strange thing,” said the priest. “Here 
is a man who does not know a B from a bull’s foot, 
and yet he thinks he is fit to be hanged. Where 
a living, my boy?” 


am living down there, your reverence, about | 


a mile to the west,” answered the youth. 


The priest replied, ‘I will go te you every night 


about ten o’clock. I'd be afraid of going before 
it was dark, for I might be hanged myself as an 
accomplice. As it is, it’s a likely thing enough, if 
oer come upon us.” 


! 
priest kept his word. Every night found | Niece Annie’s and expect to hear talk of anything 


him visiting the self-condemned youth, teaching 
him the fundamental truths of the Christian faith. 
He made him this promise: “As soon as ever 
find you are fit to hanged, I will tell 
Till then don’t dare to do anything of the kind.” 

Many nights, at the risk of his own safety, the 

riest e his way to the boy, and taught him, 

ill the repentance that is only the sting of 
remorse passed into that truer repentance that is 
born of love. 

One night, before giving the young man his 
usual parting blessing, the priest said, ‘I prom- 
ised, my boy, to let you know when I considered 
you fit to be hanged, and now I have the satisfac- 
tion of assuring you that I never knew a man 
fitter to be han than yourself.” 

The lad thereupon informed against himself, 
but instead of being hanged, as he and his friend 
had expected, he was transported. 


> 





When the Wind Backs In. 


When the wind backs in down on the bay, 
The little shore-children come out to play; 
For they love to race e rollers swift, 
Their bare brown feet in the white foam-drift, 
And to laugh and jeer at their feathery kin, 
The gulls, flying low when the wind backs in. 


When the wind backs in down on the bay, 
The chill air fills with tossing spray ; 
And the wives of the fishers come out to gaze 
With troubled eyes at the gathering haze. 
It is time to pray for your kith and k 
hen the sea’s at the full and the wind backs in.) 


When the mist shuts down on the wet, dun sand, 

The boats outside cannot make the land. 

Then the children crouch at their mother’s knee 

And sob for the father, out at sea, 

Riding the storm where the white-caps spin, 

With the mist shut down and the wind backed in! 
MAUD BURTON HARRINGTON. 
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A Competent Witness. 


Lawyers who make it their business to badger 
witnesses sometimes display a lack of caution in 
the selection of their victims, as is plain from the 
following story, printed by the Washington Star. 
It will be read with pleasure by those who believe 
that even an innocent witness is entitled to decent 
treatment in courts of law. 


A very nice-mannered, respectable woman was 
on the witness-stand. She kept a cheap boarding- 
house, and it was the desire of one of her guests 
to be dishonest that had brought her to. the court 
to make him pay his board. : 

“How old did you say you were, madam?” 
inquired the lawyer, with no reason on earth; for 
an ceeay landlady is no more anxious to lose a 
board bill than a young one. 

“I did not say, sir,” the witness responded, 
fuming to the roots of ber hair. 

“Will you be kind enough to say, madam?” 

“It’s none of your business.” 

“Objection sustained,” smiled the court. 

“Um,” said the lawyer, rubbing his chin, “how 
much did you say the defendant owed you?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“And for how long was that?” 

“Five weeks.” 

“That’s five dollars a week, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Five weeks at five dollars a week is twenty-five 
dollars, I believe you said?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The witness was patient, but her temper was 
not improved under the strain. 

“Isn’t that an extravagant price to pay for 
board in that locality, madam?” inquired the 
<— ~y severely. 

“He didn’t pay it, sir,” answered the worm, 
beginning to turn. 

he lawyer a a little start of surprise; then 
he became in ant. 

“Don’t be facetious on the witness- stand, 
madam,” he said, assuming a tone of warning. 
“This is a serious matter, madam. I have asked 
if your prices were not exorbitant, and you have 
seen fit to answer lightly, da Now, d 
I ask you in all earnestness if you mean to tell 
this court that your prices are moderate, and 
if I should come your house to board you 
would charge me five dollars a week? Answer 
directly, madam,” and the attorney sat back in 
his chair and assumed an imperial manner. 

The witness was not at all abashed. 

“No, sir,’ she said, simply. ‘1 would —” 








“a thought not, I thought not,” interrupted the | 


attorney, rubbing his hands. 

“No, sir,” continued the witness, “I would not 
eharge you at all. I would make you pay in 
advance.” 

Then the court forgot its dignity, and everybody 
laughed except the attorney. 
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Uses for Toads and Bats. 


Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, assistant professor of 
physiology and neurology at Clark University, in 
Worcester, Mass., has been devoting a good deal 
of time of late to the introduction of nature study 
into the public schools; and in preparing the 
subjects to be placed before the children for 
investigation, he has learned some interesting 
facts. He has found that the common brown bat 
can be domesticated ; that the garden toad, with 
proper encouragement, will keep a house free 
from flies; and that, if waters of a district are 
kept well stocked with fish and tadpoles, the 
mosquito pest can be reduced within reasonable 
limits. The Presbyterian Banner gives the further 
results of his research: 

Before a. the children at work, Doctor 
Hodge constructed a small pen in his garden, and 
in it installed a male and a female toad. To 
attract f for them, he placed within the 
enclosure bits of meat and bone. The results 
were as _ satisfactory as they were unexpected. 
The toads spent most of their time sitting within 
reaching distance of the bait, and caught the flies 
attracted to it. 

The fact seemed to be established that if toads 
were encouraged to frequent the gardens, there 
would be very much less annoyance from flies 
during the dog-days. 

Another experiment was with bats. Doctor 
Hodge’s attention was turned to them through 
the lin moth, the insect to blame for most 
In an orchard near his home 





worm-eaten apples. 


Doctor Hodge found nine grubs of this insect in a | 


minute. Chancing to go to another orchard 
hardly a mile from the first, he found only four of 
the grubs in an hour’s search. 

Near this latter orchard there is am old barn in 
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which live a colony of nearly a hundred bats. 
The owner of the farm informed the doctor that 
his apples were always free from worms. The 
Codlin moth flies only at night; the same is trie 
of the bat. Putting the facts together, Doctoy 
Hodge thought there was strong circumstantia) 
evidence that the bat was a very useful friend of 
the apple-grower. 
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Too Late. 
“It isn’t much use for anybody to go down to 





but ‘wheels,’ as they call them,” said Mrs. 


I Bradish in an aggrieved tone, as she entered the 
‘ou so. | 


sitting-room where her husband sat close to the 
Franklin stove. 


“That’s so; that’s the very thing I’ve been 
saying to you for a long time,” said Mr. Bradish. 
with a nod, as he moved along to share the 
warmth with the partner of his joys. “They can 
turn any subject round to bicycles before you can 


wink. 

“T should think they could!” proceeded his wife, 
irritably. “When I told them about my new 
receipt for spice cookies, all they said was, *Those 
would be just the thing to take for luncheon when 
we go off on our wheels!’ When I mentioned 
being glad spring had come, they said, ‘Yes, 
indeed! The roads will be in splendid condition 
for wheeling now in a couple of weeks.’ 

“When I asked Ned if he’d read about that 
dreadful railroad accident, he said, ‘Yes, auntie, 
I There’s no use. I believe I’d rather trust 
to my wheel than a railroad yy any day, 
no matter how long or rough the journey is. ‘I 
believe statistics ten years from now will show —’ 
and so on and on. 

“Then I asked Annie if she’d heard about Mary 
Ellen’s having slow fever, and she said, ‘Yes, and 
she never would have had it if Uncle Will had 
bought her a wheel last summer, when we had 
ours. It’s lack of exercise all through the fall 
that ran her down. Why, the physicians al! say 
that a wheel —’ and so she went on, till at last ] 
gave up and came home. 

“How in the world you can stand it to go down 
there so often as = do, James, is beyond me,” 
continued Mrs. Bradish, with energy, as she 
turned toward her husband. 

Suddenly a strange idea dawned upon her. 
“James Bradish,” she demanded, “you don’t mean 
to tell me they’ve talked you into—that you've’ 
any thoughts of—do you realize how old you are?” 

“I’m only sixty-nine, Martha,’’ returned her 
Itusband, with a mixture of dignity and triumph, 
while a youthful gleam lighted his faded eyes. 
= = a Bradish knew that her words had come 

ate. 
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He Made Him Understand. 


A traveller by post-chaise from Switzerland to 
Munich sets forth some of the trials which arise 
from wandering in a strange land equipped with 
no language save one’s own. He says: 


The day was hot, the road dusty; I felt very 
tired and very cross, chiefly because the boy who 
drove me knew not a syllable of any language at 
my command. At last he jumped down and 

dressed me. 

The word Gasthaus indicated that he was 
inquiring which one of the Munich hotels I had 
chosen. I wanted “The Golden Stag,” but I did 
not know its name. So I thought it over, and 
then began a series of experiments. 

I bleated like a sheep, and the boy shouted, 
“Yaa! yaa!” 

But I shook my head. Then I neighed like a 
horse, and again he shouted, “Yaa!” and again I 
shook my head. Next, I barked like a dog, and 
he shouted as before; but by this time he had got 
into his head the idea of the animal kingdom. 

Now I raised both hands to my forehead, and 
parted my fingers to indicate horns; the boy 
shouted again. I nodded, and showed him the 
case of my silver watch; again he shouted, and I 
shook my head as before. Lastly, 1 opened the 
watch and showed him the interior, which was of 
— Then I nodded, slapped his shoulder, made 

im a complimentary speech in English, and left 
him to meditate. 

He mused for a few minutes, then laughed 
aloud, leaped on his box, and in another half-hour 
put me down at the doorway of the Golden Stag. 
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Mexican Courtesy. 


The principal characteristic of the Mexican is 
his innate courtesy. The extravagant expressions 
of ordinary politeness which the tourist hears 
from even a poor peon are reported, and possibly 
exaggerated, in the following sketch: 


“Oh, how deliciously polite!” is a phrase we 
hear every day from the lips of foreign ladies 


| when they = not unusual sight of two 


natives, ragge yond description, perhaps, who 
stop a horse-car in the street, and keep it standing 


while each insists, with elegant bows and flowing 
any ny ag that the other precede him in going 
up the steps. 
“After you, sir.” - 
“Not a ail. I am unworthy of such a high 
or.” 


“I dare not take recedence, sir.” 
“It is only what is due your superiority. 


up, —.. 

“Not for all the world. You are entitled to that 
preference.” - 

This goes on for some time, until the car begins 
to move, and both fling themselves at once on the 
steps, smashing the corns of another man standing 
on the platform, an accident that gives rise to new 
effusions of good breeding. 

“Oh, sir, how sorry I am to have trod on your 
—_ wt sincerely entreat you to excuse my 0ver- 
sight. 2a ; 

“Never mind,” says the victim, gritting bis 
teeth and with tears in his eyes. “It is an honot 
to be trod on by you.” 

“Thanks van Baye kindness.” . 

“I am myself in duty bound to thank you. 


Walk 
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**’Possil Bones.’’ 


“A little learning” may not be “a dangerous 
thing,” but a little science is apt so to intoxicate 
the brain that one knows not “A from Izzar«. 


One day a lady said to William Pengelly, noted 
for his discovery of fossil bones in caves, “Do 
— that our cook once lived with 
you?’ 


“ ” 
“Well, yesterday she and the nurse were heard 
having the following discussion: 





“Said the cook, ‘Mr. Pengelly calls the )es 
what he finds to Kent’s Cavern ’Possil’s bo: at 
but I say how can he know the bones © teé 
*Possils from the bones of other men?’ ag 

“*Well,’ said the nurse, ‘I’ve heard say a5 2° |S 
uncommon clever; besides, nobody knows ‘nt 
the Garden of Eden was, and if so, why sho uid 


it be here? And if ‘twas here, where else s- 
the bones of the Apostles be?’” as 

The two women had taken the word /0> ‘led 
synonymous with apostle, or, as the cook cullet 
it, ‘possil. 
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Do You Know Them? 


*LL give you a riddle to guess to-day— 
Two pretty curtains were rolled 


away, : 
Two little windows were opened 
wide 
And I could see who was living 
inside. 
A dear little girl peeped out and 
smiled— 
Afterward came a naughty child; 
And the windows were dim with a sudden shower 
And the curtains were crumpled and red for an 
hour. 
But the sunbeams burst through clouds, and then 
The good little girl came back again. 
There she staid, to my heart’s delight, 
Till the curtains fell and she said good night. 
Can you guess what windows were opened 
wide, 





THE YOUTH'’S 


= 


centre ring, which so delighted the children that 
they clapped their hands as they sang: 
When the ball stops in the ring, 
We will clap, we will sing. 
Then they played: 
Kitten, kitten, who’s got the kitten? 


One little child ran into the cloak-room while 
Penn was hidden somewhere in the ring, once 
under the teacher’s dress, then under a little 
girl’s apron, and once a little boy actually tucked 
him up under his blouse. Penn never mewed 
nor scratched, but just kept as still as could be 
while the one who was “‘it”’ hunted and hunted. 

The best fun of all was when they played, 





“The little mice are nibbling.” Did you ever 
play that charming game? Five little ones were 
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re e ee? 


during vacation went into the country with the | 
teacher. When the summer was over, however, | 
he was only too glad to start to school again ; and | 
I saw William Penn just the other morning, 
sitting demurely in the morning ring, as gentle 
and well-behaved a little kindergartner as you’d 
ever wish to see. 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


| 

| 

ONE evening a gentleman brought his mando- 

lin to Willie’s home and played some charming | 
music. When he had gone away the little boy 
turned toward his father and, with tears in his 

eyes, exclaimed pleadingly, ““O papa, won’t you | 
buy me a little boydolin, so that I can play?” 


as LGess ee 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
THE ALPHABET IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ke, a gre at fleet seeking England’s destruc- 
ion! 
wee loose d the storm wind and wrecked 
rash f 
By 
sickle 
Engl and’ 8 fair flower in the dust was laid low. 
C. Lovelocks and laces, gay velvets and feathers, 
Once wore that monarch condemned by hisown. 
Proud was Queen Bess when she knighted 
this admiral ; 
Fear seized the 
known. 
E. One noble lord, to a great queen devoted, 
Sent not her ring, and the forfeit, his head! 
F. Ho, for the bonfires, the fifth of November! 
Burn up his effigy, tho’ he be dead! 


G. Strong is the fortress where 


A. 


a sweet burn side, like grass ’neath the 


D. 


Spaniard where’er he was 


gray 





And who are the children that live inside? 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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How William Penn Went 
to Kindergarten. 


He was only six weeks old when he 
grew tired of chasing his tail in a Phila- 
delphia stable and started out to see the 
world. 

Of course he intended to come home 
soon, but before he knew it he was 
lost—just as lost as a frightened little 
maltese kitty could possibly be. And 
then his troubles began! Naughty boys 
threw stones at him. Great, hungry dogs 
bounded and bow-wowed at him, fright- 
ening him so that he had to scurry up a 
tree as fast as his four little legs would 
carry him. No one gave him anything to 
eat, and he now began to see how foolish 
he had been to run away from home. 

“If 1 could only cuddle down again 
beside my frisky little brothers and 
sisters,” he moaned, “and snuggle close 
against my mother’s warm heart, | would 
never, never run away again!” 

But it was too late now, and there was 
nothing left for him to do but to crouch 
miserably down in a cold, cold corner. 

The next morning things were still 
worse—no breakfast, no drink of milk, no 
mother to wash his face with her clean 
white paw! Poor little runaway! How 
he mewed and mewed, and ran trembling 
from one cold alley to another. 

“If this is Philadelphia,” he muttered, 
“I don’t see why William Penn ever 
discovered it!” 

By and by he spied a milkman taking 
milk, with a long ladle, out of a big tin 
can. It looked so rich and foamy that 
hungry pussy clambered up into the cart, 
hoping to lap up the drops that had been 
spilled on the floor. But just then the 
milkman, who had not seen the unhappy 
little kitten, whipped up his horses, and 
down on the sharp cobblestones fell poor 
pussy—so hard that he was bruised all 
over, and lamed his front paw. Holding 
it up in front of him, he limped into a 
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GAME ? 


rocks rise gooey 
O’erlooking far Me diterrane an’s wave. 


- Bold was this Saxon, but though he 
fought fiercely, 
He must succumb to the 
brave. 


Norman so 


I. Green grows the shamrock on Erin's 
fair island ; 
Sad, that her children could ne’er hold 


their own! 


- Weak was the king who once granted 
a charter! 

Since then all 

have known. 


Englishmen freedom 


- Lovely that castle where once a great 
sovereign 
Feasted and jousted with courtiers gay. 


- Ina far city, besieged by mad sepoys 
Brave English hands long the fiends 
held at bay! 


- Who can this be, with her 
Stained and bloody? 
Surely not queen of sweet England so 
fair! 


. Cheers for the fight 

Aboukir! 

World-wide 
there. 


- Here for long years have stood temples 
of learning, 
Cloister and chapel, ne’er goodlier seen. 


- Look at this portrait—a dark, 
Spaniard, 
Sadly mismated with old England’s 
queen. 


. Founded by Fox was a sect of believers 


Who fought not, who swore not, who 
always wore gray. 


hands 


in the Bay of 


renown won an admiral 


sullen 


. Vast was a movement begun by old 
Luther, 
‘Stablished by King Henry VIII. in his 
day. 


. Sit we entranced at the feet of this 
dramatist ; 
King of all poets enthronéd is he. 


T. War-ships of France in this battle were 
worsted ; 
Nelson, though dead, was the lord of 
the sea 
U. Ecclesiastic, both learned and liberal, 
Puritans back to thy fold thou wouldst 
lead. 
V. Boston’s young governor (lauded by 
Milton) 
Died for abetting the regicides’ deed. - 


w. W — the Conqueror built this great 
cast 

Monarchs for centuries dwelt here in 
state. 

Y. House of White Rose! now winning, 


now baffled! 
Fighting your rival with bitterest hate! 


2. 








basement where gongs were clanging and 
long lines of boys were marking time. 

“Oh, look at the lame cat!’ cried one, darting 
out of the line to chase him. 

But kitty dodged, shot past the marching boys, 
up the stairs, through the hallway where a piano 
was playing, and popped into the first open door 
that he could find. 

What should he see there but a ring of happy- 
faced children sitting in little wooden chairs 
around a sweet-voiced teacher, all singing, “Good 
morning, merry sunshine.” 

In spite of his crippled foot, kitty bounded into 
the ring, feeling certain that he had found kind 
friends at last. 

“Let’s sing good morning to the kitty,” cried 
the delighted children. 

“To be sure!” assented the teacher. “Just as 
soon as we give this little gray-coated stranger a 
name. Now what shall we call him?” 

“Malty,” “Fluffy,” “Limpy Dick,” were 
Suggested, but none seemed exactly to suit until 
one little curly-head happened to remember that 
it was William Penn’s day. Then all the 
children at once agreed that the new kindergart- 
ner could not possibly have a nicer name than 
that of the Friend who founded Philadelphia. 


How they all laughed when they put the) 
newcomer in the middle of the ring, and sang: | 


Good morning, little William Penn, 
How do you 0 to-day? 

Penn (they called him Penn for short) enjoyed | 
the fun, too. So much so that when one of the | 
little girls was given a flag and began to lead a | 
march, Penn fell in at the end of the line and | 


~~ gravely after, in and out, up and| 
own. 


After that came the games, in which Penn | 


eagerly joined. When the little red ball came 





| which every child put a scrap of lunch for Penn. 
| Then a little girl—the daughter of the very 


chosen to be mice and were nibbling the carpet 
while they thought the old gray cat was sleeping. 
When it was time for the old mouser to wake | 
up, the little boy who had been chosen for that 
part coaxed the teacher to put Penn on his back. | 
Then when they sang: 

The old gray cat comes creeping, creeping, 
My! how the little mice-children went squealing 
and scampering back to their places! 

While the children were delighted by the live 
cat in the games, Penn began to realize that he 
was very hungry. So he was glad enough to 
hear that it was lunch-time, and he sat patiently 
in the teacher’s lap while the little helpers and | 
housekeepers took around the cunning lunch- 
baskets. 

When the children folded their hands and shut | 
their eyes and gave thanks for the food which 
they were about to eat, cunning little Penn’s | 
eyes went shut, too; and his paws were doubled | 
underneath his body. But when the eating-time 
came, down jumped pussy, running hungrily 
from one child to another as though he would | 
say: “I am so hungry. I have marched with 
you, and played with you; please let me eat 
with you, too.” 

So the teacher brought out a blue plate into 


milkman from whose cart poor pussy had such 
a painful fall—promised to bring a bowl and a 
bottle of milk every day for such a well-behaved 
kitten. And another child brought a knot 
of scarlet ribbon to relieve the sombreness of 
| William Penn’s drab coat. 

With such kind treatment as this you can 
easily understand how our little ranaway grew 





rolling toward him, he playfully gave it a push sleek and waxed fat and lovable. 


with his paw, just enough to make it stop in the | 


Every night he slept with the janitor, and | 


A Backbitten Bittern. 
(A Peter Piper Parallel.) 


A bitter biting bittern 
Bit a better brother-bittern ; 
And the bitten better bittern bit the bitter biter 
back 
And the bitter bittern, bitten 
By the better bitten bittern, 
“I’m a bitter bittern-biter bit, alack!”’ 


If this bitter biter-bittern 
Had not bit the better bittern, 
Which made the biting bittern a backbitten 
bittern to be, 
If the better bittern, bitten 
By the bitter biting bittern, 
Had been the bitten bittern and the bitter bittern 
he, 


Said: 


And if this better bittern 
Had bitten the bitter bittern, 
And the bitten bitter bittern had the better biter 
bit— 
. Could this bitten bitter bittern 
Call the better bird backbiter? 
And could you somehow understand the right and 
wrong of it? Wo. J. LONG. 


a 
A PRETTY little girl of three years was in a 


drug-store with her mamma. Being attracted by | 
something in the show-case, she asked what it 


was. The clerk replied, “That is a scent-bag.” 
| “How cheap!” replied the little girl. “I'll take 
two!” 


GIRLIE the other day asked her big sister to 
give her an example. So her sister said, in fun, 
“Well, if one family has three children, how 
many children have two families?” “Nine,” 
was the prompt reply. “Why, how’s that?” 
queried her sister. “Oh,” said she, roguishly, 
“the other family had six children!” 


PHONETIC RIDDLES. 
I. 


When Abraham owned me of old 
He drove me from place to place; 
Now stationed in gardens so fair, 
I stand with a stately grace. 


I grow and never can be made, 
I’m made and ne’er can grow; 
Uncounted in a careless pile, 
The same unvarying row. 

To try to serve is sure to bring 
Abuse upon my head, 

And yet again no he ad I have, 
But only roots instead. 


Useful for age and a fashion for youth, 
The source of a food supply, 

Sat upon often, and once, alas! 

For murder condemned was I. 


IV. 


It’s smaller than your hand, 
And it’s found in every land, 
And we pity those who do not own a pair; 
Now it’s grown quite tall and grand, 
High above you as you stand, 
In some countries you'll ne’er see it, it’s so 
rare. 
v. 

I stooped and took it in my hand, 

And smelled its fragrance sweet; 

I entered it, and riches great 

My wondering gaze did meet. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mz -, cap—madcap. 2. Man, dole, 
my, . Grand, mot er—grandmother. 


2.1. to 3. Stake, steak. 
4. Z, row, zero. 


3. 1. The human body. 
the head. 4. Tulips (two lips). 
ear). 6. Hammer, anvil (in ot 
ete. Insteps (inn steps). 
glottis. 10. Fup (of the eye) 
13. a Heart. ei 
Soles. wt (mussels). 
19. Calves. 20. Apple (Adam’s). 21. Palms. 22. 
Lashes. 23. Tendons (tendons). 24. Caps (knee). 
25. Spinal cord. 26. Fat and cartilage. 27. Liga- 
ments and muscles. 28. Chest. 29. Palate (pallet). 


4. Glare, there, chair, hair, compare, impair, mil- 


inn— 
2. Do, doe, dough. 


2. Eyelids. 3. Crown of 
5. Drums (of the 
nails, - es, 
emples. pi- 
‘11. Feet. 12. “Aree. 
ns and arteries. 16. 
18. Hairs (hares). 


| lionaire, spare, heir, fair, share, square, prepare. 
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made ready for service. 





THe NAVAL Court oF Inquiry, which 
was appointed to examine into the cause of the 
disaster to the battle-ship Maine, had for its 
president Capt. William T. Sampson, who was 
at that time commander of the Jowa. He has 
since been commissioned to 
command the fleet at Key 
West, in place of Admiral 
Sicard, whose retirement was 


forced by ill health. With 
him were associated Capt. 
French E. Chadwick of the 
New York, and his chief 





executive officer, Lieutenant- 
Commander William P. Potter. 
Lieutenant-Commander Adolph Marix, executive 
officer of the Vermont, who formerly held the 
same position on the Maine, was the judge 
advocate of the court. 


THe REPORT OF THE COURT was trans- 
mitted to Congress by President McKinley, 
March 28th. The court finds that no one of 
several conditions which might have occasioned 


WILLIAM T. SAMPSON 





an explosion from within was present. From 
the evidence presented, and especially the manner 
in which the keel and the bottom plates of the | 
vessel were broken and bent, the court concludes | 
that such effects could have been produced only 
by the explosion of a mine situated under the 
bettom of the ship, somewhere on the port side. 
There were two distinct explosions: The first, 
caused, in the judgment of the court, by a sub- 
marine mine, lifted the forward part of the ship | 2 ooystone 
to a marked degree; the second was caused by 
the partial explosion of two of the magazines. 
The court finds that there was no fault or negli- 
gence on the part of any of the officers or crew; 
and it announces that it has not been able to 
obtain evidence which fixes the responsibility 
upon any person. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, accompanying 
the report and the testimony, briefly reviewed the 
results of the investigation. He added that the 
findings of the court had been communicated to 
the government of Spain, and that he did not 
permit himself to doubt “that the sense of justice 
of the Spanish nation will dictate a course of 
action suggested by honor and the friendly rela- 
tions of the two governments.” 

A SPANISH NAVAL COMMISSION, which 
made an investigation of the cause of the 
explosion, has reached conclusions directly oppo- 
site to those of our court of inquiry. The 
Spanish report is to the effect that circumstances 
which invariably attend the explosion of a 
torpedo were wanting in the case of the Maine, 
and that the explosion was undoubtedly due to 
some internal cause. 


THE ELECTIONS FOR THE SPANISH CORTES, 
which took place late in March, resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Liberal party, and 
the Sagasta ministry which represents it. In the 
last Cortes the Liberals had only 102 seats, and 
the Conservatives 301. In the new Cortes these 
figures will be nearly reversed. In Cuba the 
Autonomist or Liberal party was also successful. 

A Fiy1na SQuADRON has been established, 
with Hampton Roads as its rendezvous. It 
consists of five swift and strong ships, commanded 
by Commodore W. S. Schley, 
and will be in readiness for 
quick service wherever it may 
be needed along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The North Atlantic 
squadron at Key West is com- 
posed of two battleships, four 
cruisers, three monitors, five 
gunboats and six torpedo boats. 
What is called a “mosquito fleet,’ because made 
up of small vessels, is being distributed for the 
defence of the chief cities on the coast. It is 
commanded by Commander Elmer. 

THE Twin First-CLass BATTLE-SHIPs, 
Kearsarge and Kentucky, were successfully 
launched at Newport News, March 24th, in 
the presence of thousands of spectators. The 
Kearsarge was “christened” in accordance with 
the usual custom, by the breaking of a bottle of 
champagne over the bow; but in naming the 
Kentucky, instead of wine, a bottle of water, 
from the spring on the old farm where Abraham 
Lincoln was born, was used. It will be from 
six months to a year before these ships can be 





WILLIAM 6. SCHLEY. 


ReEcENT DEATHS.—Among prominent per- 
sons who have recently died are Representative 
John Simpkins, who was serving 
his second term in Congress 
from the thirteenth Massachu- 
setts district; James Payn, the 
English novelist and editor; | 
Mrs. Delia Parnell, mother of 
the distinguished Irish leader, 
the late Charles Stewart Parnell, 
and Anton Seidl of New York, 
the eminent musical director. 








JAMES PAYN. 







THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches’”’ relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. { Ade. 











(ar'Send 15 cts. - 3 mos. trial subscription to “Tar 
Boox-Krrres. 100-pag for 
office men. “will feeoehs you book-keeping, short-hand, 
penmanship, law, short cuts, banking, lightning cal- 
culations, Sees accounting, etc., etc. Price $1 
ayear. The -Keeper Co. Dept. N "Detroit, Mich. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAYS Wonk 


> calling 1% oom achaln an of Bluine 
at 10 cents each. Send your full 
dress by return mail and we ll 
forward the Bluine, post-paid, and a 
large Premium List. No money requir 


BLUINE COMPANY, 
Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 









Amateur and Standard. Suitable for 

Parlor, School Room or Stage. Oper- 

ettas and Musical Pieces, Shadow 
DIALOGUES] Plays, Special Entertainments, Recita- 
TABLEAUX | tions, suitable to all ages. Catalog for 2c. 
READINGS, [| T. 8. DENISON, re Dept. C, CHICAGO, ILLS, 


GUITAR saison ses: BANIO 


notes, by Figure Music. Two pieces | 


| Guitar Figure Music 12c. Send stamp for Big Illustra- 


ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago, 





“MY OWN” CYCLES 
With Patent Cc Vombined Automatic 
Coaster and Brake. C t with 

als stationary an Toot on 
hem; nothing so fine since in- 
f a s. From 
nt to Rider below job- 
Send for cata. and 
wert ~ my °F. 8s. Pe BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, UL. 
special offer._F’. 8S. BEA NES, 36 2 oe —— 
















IL, from Pe manufacturers. 
+) pag free. Prices 3c to $3a roll. 
a 2 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 








CROW APPLES in your parlor 
Or in Any Room Where the Sun Shines. 
Our imported Genuine Midget Dwarf 
Bismarck Apple Trees are the only true 
variety ; they begin bearing large Red 
Apples, equal in quality and larger 
than Baldwins or Greenings, hen two 
E years old, whether Planted in ordi- 
nar ‘flower- -pots or tubs in the house,or 
outdoors in gardens. Perfectly hardy. 
NOT A TOY. Grows finally 15 feet. 







tig We are sole importers of this great 
Novelty. One-year Trees, 30 and 30 

ets. each: Two-year et Try one. Order at once. 
MANHATTAN CO., Dept. 10, 47 Dey 8t., N. Y. 
SExD 15 cents for a_ three 
months’ trial subscription to 


THE LAW 
oreaane * HELPER. 
age monthl 
ene ited for ambitious young 
men. Clean, progressive, Saeois- 


ing. Current events epitomized 
questions answered, ifficulties 





5 at 00 for 12 mos., 15 
rial. The Collector Pub. 


Toc tno inches a 4 Wo 7 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich: 


$21 &o Buys G 


A Stutetty Wie erate "98 Whee 
= teed. Standard tires, flush joins. "a pe. 
ang er, evel 


p-to-date feature. Sent 
eolnt of lw th Privilege of examination. “ ‘coher 
joane — youanu ~tedate Bi cycle story. Send for 
i ka RIGLEY, JR. &CO. 
u Kinzie § St., Chicago, or 213 Race St., Philadelphia 


Pure,Cold 















and get at every corner 
= crevice, Ke little 
ice makes much cold- 
Z kept in 
them i is pure. “They are the best 
They are without a-bit of question. Write 
setentific. for a free book, “‘L,”” tells 
about our Refrigerators. We pay the ‘freight east 
' Grd Rapids Rcrigorator eo 
32 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


of Rockies. 



















in its 6th | 






wn ards 


ae gain permers 


Moneys sav ‘al a. ie profits at 
Sprinting for o others. camp fora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 

of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 

ond thousands of others, even cases of over 40 years’ 
ding. | Address JOHN A. SMITH 

183 — Chureh Building, SMilwankee, Wis. 


BUGGIES, “=~ 


Harness and Saddles ed >. O. D. 
anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 

est wholesale oo 
nted or 
money re agen Send for 
illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
CaSH BUYERS’ omen, “7 W. Van Buren St. 1 7 7CHICAGO 


‘ aor 















orn}, $10.75 
eel,” a souvenir 
ile last. 


Bs. Fe, Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 











ee 


Yor Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
NS ois @akwood’ for $32.50 
pre $60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
me eee 4 


Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


R22 


CHEW 


Beeman’s : 

THE ORIGINAL 

PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL, 












kinds of , ete, 
RUBBERSTAMP Co, E 1, RW HAVEN Cone 








FastBlack Linings -Willnot Gock 





For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
, ly unchangeable and superior in 
’ quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. .. . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Dress Linings a Dress Foundations| 


Resembles the best quality Lining 

















A Watch and Chain for Boys. 


Sawyer’s Best 










You can do as well. 
etc., then go among your friends and sell 60 Ibs. 


and Writing Desk or Brass Bedstead or Music Box; 


Ring or Crescent Camera or pair.Lace Curtains ; 
Express prepaid. 











For Selling 20 Packages of 


among your friends and neighbors. 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Cents each. Send your name and address ‘to us 
and we will forward the CrysTaLs, Express Paid. 
As soon as sold send us the money and we will 
send you the Watch Free, by Mail, 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





All the Family is Happy 
When the Daughter Earns a Wheel. 


Just send postal for Catalogue, Order-Sheet, 

Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 90 Ibs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 100 to 150 Ibs. 
for Ladies’ or Gents’ High- -Grade Bicycle; 50 Ibs. for Waltham Gold Watch and 
Chain or Dinner Set or Silver Tea Service ; 40 Ibs. for Combination Parlor Table 


and Chain, Chenille Portieres, Guitar or Porcelain Tea Set; 10 Ibs. for Solid Gold 


Send us your name to-day. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Blue Crystals 


Each pack 5 


Price 






























of BANER’S ‘TEAS for 


25 Ibs. for Solid Silver Watch 


go Ibs. for Sewing Machine. 
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Extra Pants $7.00 


Post-office in this country. a 
all wool Navy-Blue; well made; 3 t 
l2 years. Write for e for Samples or seni 
order. if you ao went 7 


SHAUGHNESSY BRO: BROS., 5 2-"sns" City NY 


Relieved 1 pave a reme d 
for $1 00 43: 
CA TARR H t cured mo on d many ro? m a 
cate, penees <*> cap; an no bad effect. Enough for « 
month ou tore with ful directions, and prescri) 
tion enabling a, Pe itat any drug-store for ). 
AL LEN W leveland, 0. 

















ON HAND, 
THAT's TOO 

, We must close out our immens 

t stock of 897 models, including nearly 

: 100 different ; eee, SS Be prices whici 

ss 











“ mF Will sell the ake room for 
| \ “iw 798 stock. You can make big money 
helping us. Second- pand wheels, 85.10 
Wo a. 00. New ’97 models 3 
Agents wan want ted. eels aeoes seed Wr 
amination. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Sdential offer to the old feliable Ly 
ROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. 








n 

tech, and Gold Plated Chain; i; 
you sell a smalllot among friends. We 
mail Needles at our =e. jhen sold 


ail Watch or 
send 28 pieces of 
A 






lated Table 
r Rifle and _ 1000 Shots, or 
agers, or keep half the mone 
a present. Write you will 
return what you don’t sell. Give your 
name (Mr., Miss or Mrs.), 80 we can 
tell are you a Lady or Gent. Address, on 
Postal £3 TRUST NEEDLE 
CO., 657 E. 116th Street, New Yor k. 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE dad WATCH.” 
Send 4c, for 1898 art catalo; 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., 





‘Chicago. 








Jcum Powder with a 


The only 
7* national reputation asa perfect toi- 
 letrequisite. Little higher in price, 
iN, buta reason forit. This trade mark 











The F. B. MORSE 
Walking and Bicycling BOOT 


Ladies should examine this stylish, 
ractical, patented shoe. Its new 
eature, the ve makes it fit 

perfectly anyankle. The 
‘or all occasions, therefore it’s 

economy to wear them. Your 
dealer can get them for you if 
he hasn’t them. All Sizes, 

Black or Tan, $3. BO: 
We will send Shoes direct from 

JSactory,without extra cost. 

SATISFACTION ~ 

GUARANTEED. 
Circulars FREE. 

















7 

Our Souvenir * * Ladies’ 
Celluloid Memo.” free, at 
dealers rat) wil is boot. 
















Won’t Smoke. 
Will not 
jar or 
blow out. 
Highly 
Nickeled. 
Sent pre- 
paid on 
receipt of price. 


E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., Dept. L, Toledo, 0 
sae ae es $1.00, post-paid. 










Without Friction 
The most perfect bearings ever put 


into a bicycle, and the only per- 
fectly cut sprockets yet made, are in 


Waverley 
oe OO 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


perenne 


FOO Pccases 106, 















| High-Crade Fiower Seeds. 
i Ps KINDS. Cané — 
ey » » 6 6 ¢ 40 an - « «10 
« Nasturtiuins 10 reat Mek Glory . 15 
EE sa 6 ise 8 Sweet Peas . . . 36 
€ Verbena reeves 13 Ped Mignonetie - 
hts "« =o a 15 “ Alyssum. . 
ees 6 ce oe 12 Portulaca... .15 
| Asters . . 1. 2 « « 47 Zimnmias. ... >; 10 
ay eo ee 10 Marigold... -2 
WOT «2c wo 2% Larkspur . . vu 
Sweet William. ‘aloliopsis. 
The above 20 pa Choice Annuals, 10 cents. 


RFS SVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTS 


ckages ni 
Order early and avoid the rush. Address. 
: HILLSIDE NURSERY, . . Somerville, Mass. 
SFFSSSSIFTFTTSTFSFTFFFFF> 
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(ue Best Woop To Give Heat.—Contrary 
toa wide-spread belief that hard woods give more 
heat in burning than soft varieties, it has been 
shown that the greatest heating power is possessed 
by the wood of the linden-tree, which is very 





soft. Fir stands next to linden, and almost 
equal to it. Then comes pine, hardly inferior to 
fir and linden ; while hard oak possesses eight per 
cent. less heating capacity than linden, and red 
beech ten per cent. less. 


Tue New USE FoR MOUNTAIN PEAKS.— 
If an inhabitant of another world should visit 
our earth he would hardly fail to notice, among 
its curiosities worth reporting to his fellow-beings, 
the numerous observatories, some for studying 
the stars and others for studying the weather, 
which, within a few years past, have been placed 
upon so many lofty peaks in lands so widely 
scattered that they may be said to encircle the 
globe. He would probably jot down in his 
note-book: “The inhabitants of the earth have 
placed scientific sentry-boxes all around their 
planet as near the sky as they can get them.” 
The latest of the lofty outposts of science to be 
established has recently been put on the summit 
of Mount Kosciusko, 7,328 feet high, the most 
elevated point in Australia. It is a meteorolog- 
ical observatory. 

OAK THAT RESEMBLES EBoNny.—Workmen 
who were deepening the river Main near Karl- 
burg, recently, discovered the trunks of six great 
oak-trees buried in the bed of the stream. The 
wood is very hard and has turned to the color of 
ebony. It proved to be a valuable discovery, as 
the wood can be employed for inlaying purposes. 
German authorities say the trees have probably 
lain submerged in the river between 1000 and 
1500 years. 





STRANGE STAR CLUSTERS. — Among the 
remarkable recent discoveries of the Harvard 
College observatory is that of the existence of 
many variable stars in four well-known star 





clusters in the Southern Hemisphere, the most | 


celebrated of which is the one called Omega 
Centauri. The latest observations show that no 
less than 390 variable stars are contained in these 
clusters, and there may be many more. It seems 


sufficiently remarkable that these stars should | 


be assembled in such swarms,—for in some 
of the clusters they are almost innumerable, —but 
the interest is greatly heightened by the discovery 
that so many of them are unsteady in their light, 
alternately flaring up and dying down in one 
another’s presence, like flickering torches in the 
night of space. 


Dust IN OFFICE BUILDINGS.— Modern office 
buildings with mechanical or other powerful 
yentilation apparatus have been much troubled 
by dust. Experiments have been carried out for 
the passing of the air through the fabric of long 
bags. A number of bags, thirty feet long, 
suspended in a framework, formed a filtering 
medium through which the air was forced before 
its entry into the building. The bags hung 
vertically, and the dust tended to settle in the 
bottom of the same. A quantity of dust was 
thus arrested, measuring several quarts in a 
limited time. Great improvement resulted from 
the filtration of the air. 
LIGHTHOUSE 
United States light- 
house authorities have 
installed an immense 
revolving lighthouse 
lantern whose weight 
is 3% tons. In order 
to reduce friction it is 
mounied so as to float 
in an annular trough 
of mereury. 


REVOLVING 


A push from the finger 
moves it, and once 
accord for some time. 





New System or WoRKING CoAL-MINES.— 
Tn removing coal from a coal-mine a quantity of 
the material has to be left in place as pillars to 
Support the roof. A new system of operation 
permits the removal of these after the seam is 
worked to its full extent. The waste dust 
and refuse from the coal-breakers, termed culm, 
18 run into the mine through pipes. A current 
of water is kept flowing through the pipes and 
the culm is mixed therewith and is carried to the 
extreme end of the workings; by rough walling 
itis caused to bank up and fill the chamber. As 
fast as this is done the pillars are removed and a 
quantity of coal is thus saved which otherwise 
Would have been abandoned. A six-inch 
diameter pipe has been found a good size for the 
operation, and a pound of culm is carried by 
fr om 1% to 2% pounds of water. Not only is the 
mine thus cheaply filled up, but the culm is 
disposed of, which in itself is often an important 
object, if the Jand in the vicinity of the mine have 
any value, The culm heaps in western Pennsyl- 
Vania cover many hundred acres of land. 
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Friction | 
is almost annihilated. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use ‘ S | 
of Burnett’s Cocoatne. {Adr. |«@ | | BU RN S GAS ! § 
——— 5 - 
Crimson, White and Yellow; most | > % 
GENUINE wonderful of all Hardy Climbing | 4 The “SOLAR.” e 
Roses; bloom in Clusters like Bou- | 4 € 
ROSES. quets, of about 50 roses each. Rapid |< The New Acetvyiene Gas Bicycle Lamp. « 
Growers; not puny little cuttings from pots, but ex- | 5 P| 
tra-stron, ported field-grown plants, (io feet high, to | § No M ! 
bloom this summer. 50 cents each, or 3 for $1.00. Nice 2 o More . 
Crimson Ramblers, 15-inch, 25c., or 5 for $1.00. Post-paid. % SOOT 4 
now. tan Nursery Co., Dept. 10, 47 DeySt.,N.Y. 2 wt 2 
anit SMOKE, $ 
™~ ¥ : GREASE 
ACME ¢: peed 
<>, ) : DANGER. | 
° Pg 
= Bicycles ; It can’t blow ¢ 
or jar out + 
High Grade like an $+ 
oil . 
$34.50--'98 MODELS lamp . 
e Sume de 28 aqonte soll for. ie hove s no @ | “ 5 
s, but sell direct e rider at manu u- 
oe rices. saving agents’ profits. Eight clegans ...Absolutely : 
r models. Best material, su finish. EV. ky @ Non-Explosive. « 
AOME GUARANTEED AGAINST ACCIDENTS Y 
r as well as DEFEOTS. Light costs ‘4 of a cent an hour. Throws a clear, 7 
Pe eT eee ad 
» ress cha: ways an | ; | 
é ports H nat as represented. Send for Catalogue. | i . 7 — «| 
| From your dealer or sent prepaid for $4,00, Hy 
@ ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Mala St., Elkhart, ied. @ |= BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. §| 
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N’T BUY 


On 


until you strike one that just suits you—one you can easily handle, that 
t worry you with its little fits and freaks. 


doesn 
find out—actual test. u 
on ten days’ trial. If it suits, 
square proposition —an_un 
know that the NEW 


pay for 
rece: 


perfect satisfaction — positive delight—to both amateur and professional. 


KOZY SUPERIORITY 


SHALL MAKE 


Experience has taught us that the best way to advertise a really meri- 
torious article is to send it right out among the 
——e now to the introduction of our 


n ted. We apply, this 
new Pocket Kozy. ntil 
days’ trial. Our sole object 


spread the knowledge of its superiority. No —s t of profit now. 
a great offer—you can’t afford to miss it. But it is 

The New Kozy is a perfect pocket 
nal in design and construction. It is the 


tising pro tion on our part. 
camera, ori, 


Only Pocket Camera 


takes twelve 
-8 inches wide 
picture than many cameras twice its size and several times its weight. 
be packed into your “grip” without crowding out everything 


The new Pocket Bosy 
is 1 3-4 inches thick, 4 


and can 


can have the best—a ’98 


dented offer — made 
tT KOZY CA 


is to thoroughl 


Days’ Trial 


one way to 
et Kozy— 
it; if it doesn’t, return it. 
because we 
MERA will give 


There’s —_ 
Poc 


KOZY SALES. 






nameline 
THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 





No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescoits,Co, New York 

















e, to be seen 
1 we shall offer Kozys on ten 
advertise it ee 

. 
urely an adver- 





KOZY 1898— 
Open and Ready for Business. 


THAT 


TAKES Large Pictures. 


ictures (each 3% x 3¢ inches) without reloading. Its size when closed 
2», 5 3-4 inches long; weighs 16 ounces. It takes a sharper, better 
It slips easily into your pocket, | 
else. Because of its small size, | 








The KOZY +» 


easy and come out easy. You will 


| The KOZY 


4| 1898 


will reach many a for- 
bidden spot from which 
the ordinary “ box” is 
barred. It is strictly a 
film camera, using 
Eastman cartridges. No 
heavy plates or plate- 
holders. Four cartridges 
enough for 48 pictures 
are less than a pock- 
etful and weigh next 
to nothing. The new 
Pocket Kozy 


Loads by Daylight. 


No dark room required, 
either for loading or un- 
loading. Any one can 
learn to operate the 


Kozy. After one hour’s 

study of our “ direc- 

tions,” the merest nov- 

ice can handle the new 
ozy. 

Some film cameras 
disappoint; at times an 
unexpected hitch halts 
the cartridge, and_ the 
exasperating result is 
two exposures on the 
same spot. 
won't do that; 
action is positive. It is 
simplicity simplified- 
can’t get out of order. 
There is absolutely 
nothing to adjust; noth 
ing to break ; nothing to 
swelland stick ; nothing 
to go wrong at the criti- 
calmoment ;nothingfor 
you to do but point and 
push—you geta picture 
every time. 


iethe smallest camera ever made that takes a 34 x 3 picture on a cartridge 
m. 
preéminently the thing for TOU RISTs, CANOEISTS, BICYCL 
A little peep-hole tells the number of your picture—no complicated registe 


It works perfectly in_any latitude, afloat or ashore. Therefore it is 


ISTS 
aring device. The films go in 
save time, money, worry and conscience this year by using a Kozy. 





FOUR DELIGHTED PATRONS. WE’VE HUNDREDS MORE ALREADY. 


ELWELL STOCKDALE, Ridley Park, Pa.—“One day’s 
work with the New Kozy has convinced me that it is 
just what I want—the best small camera in the market, 
easy to handle, and producing most excellent pictures.” | with the New Kozy.” 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER, Richmond, Va.—“The New | 
Kozy is the first camera I ever saw that I could use with 


out trouble. Lam more than satisfied, 


on eee a dozen more orders from members of our | 
club, 


Great Special Offer Until June 1 Only. 


We unhesitatingly assert that our new Kozy is as good as any Pocket Camera in existence. 
lightest, the smallest, the simplest and the easiest to operate. 


came e new Pocket Kozy 
will cheerfully accept your verdict. 


makes good all our promises and exactly meets 
Isn’t that fair enough ? 


be the sole judge. 


KOZY 1898. 
Folded for Your Pocket. 


Miss HELEN MAY ARMSTRONG, Peorta, //i.—“T en 
close draft to pay balance on my Kozy, and $8.00 as 
first payment on three more. We are all delighted 





Mrs. JASON A, WEBER, IJ/ndianapolis, Ind.—“The 
New Kozy Camera is indeed a marvel. It is certainly 
the simplest of all cameras, and works perfectly. | 
am agreeably surprised and shall recommend the Kozy 
to all my friends.” 


and you can count 


It is much the 
It takes a larger picture than any other pocket 
shall stand squarely on its merits, and we 
We don't want your money unless the Kozy 
~ wants; and of this you are to 

emember, you take no risk, for 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction or No Pay. 


CAN HAVE A 
WHAT YOU MUST DO.—Send us your 
name and address, stating occupation and 





Any One 





oe 
references, with a deposit of $1.00, he 


Kozy will be forwarded, all charges prepaid. For ten days 
after its receipt you are to test the camera to your satisfaction. If, at the 
expiration of that time, you decide to keep it, you are to send us #2.00 
and thereafter $2.00 a month for 5 months, making a total payment of 
#13.00. Or, if you are not entirely satisfied, after ten days’ trial, you 
are to return the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we will mmediately 
refund your deposit of $1.00. This special offer will withdrawn 
on June 1. If you prefer to send cash in full with application, we 
will furnish the new Kozy for $10.00 cash until June 1. Full par- | 
ticulars, illustrated catalogue, order blanks, etc., sent free to any one | 
who writes us mentioning this paper—a postal card will do. This remark- 
able proposition deserves instant investigation. ; 

tively guaran e new Pocket Kozy to be_ exactly 
represented. We refer to any Commercial Agency and to any t 
or newspaper in Bosten. Write to-day; never again will such an oppor 
tunity be presented. 


KOZY CAMERA CO., Dept. 55, No. 44 Bedford St., BOSTON, MASS. | 





( Copyright, 1898, by F. E. Wright.) | 


PERFECTION Ai r 


Cushions, +» 


Etc., afford heaps of 
comfort when : 


YACHTING, 
BOATING or 
CANOEING. 


They are the finishing - 
touch of ease and lux- ~« 
ury. The life line at- 

tached makes them Per- 
fect Life Preservers. 


The 8.8. St. Louis and St. Paul 
are supplied with our 
“Perfection” Air Mattresses. 


























: aeservenn> 
This Trade- Mark on all our Air 
Goods isaguarantee of quality. 


FREE Illus. Catalogue 


sent on request. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 
PROVIBENCE. R. 1. 














cycle Suits, 

AT { 5 Walking 

. Skirts, Silk 
a beautiful skirt Waists, 
of figured bril- Capes, 
liantine, full Jackets, 
widt . lined and 
an nter- Milli- 
lined. Best . » 
of work- nery. 
manship 
through- 
out. 





who cares to dress 
well at moderate cost 
should send for 


EVERY LADY 













our beautifully 
ONLY $4 75 illustrated fash- 
- ion catalogue, 
for one of these No. 4. 
bandsome 


It is Free for 
the Asking 


and contains 
every thing 
new and nob- 
by in Ladies’ 
Street and Bi- 


ed Grosgrain 
or Taffeta Silk, 
full width, lined 
with percaline and 
interlined with 
crinoline, velvet 
bound. 





4170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO- 


THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
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the estimation of the 
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1898 Catalogue Free. | 
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Chicago, New York, | 
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The Youth’s 
aper of eight page: 
pits a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen : 
scribers in a siugle weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cig! t—which is the number 


Companion is an illustrated weekly 
8. Its subseription price is 


pages, are often given to sub- 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by eaeh sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returnin our r will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as $e cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. €2enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SKIN DUCTS. 


HE skin, as every one should 
know, is an active excretory 
organ supplementing in no 
small degree the function of 
the kidneys. Those waste 
products in the body which 
must be carried off or prove 
fatal to the continuance of 
life, find a means of exit both by the kidneys and 
the skin. 

* The performance of this excretory function of 
the skin is more directly under personal control 
than perhaps any other of the organic processes 
of the body. 

If the care of the skin be neglected, its function 
is impaired, As a consequence a greater amount 
of work is thrown upon the other excretory organs. 
which, if they are able, respond to the strain. 
When, however, the kidneys are already per- 
forming all the work of which they are capable, 
symptoms arise indicative of the presence of an 
undue amount of waste products in the blood. 

Rheumatism is a common attendant on an 
insufficient excretion of harmful material, while 
gout or similar diseases may likewise appear. 

Summer weather incidentally increases the 
efficiency of the skin as an excretory organ, while 
cold has an opposite effect. 

In winter, especially, the skin should be assisted 
in performing its functions. A prominent writer 
upon diseases of the larynx believes that three- 
fourths of all ‘‘winter colds” could be prevented 
by proper care of the skin. 

A common fault of the well-to-do is not the 
wearing of too little clothing, but the wearing of 
too much. The tone of the skin is impaired by 
being inured to heavy woollen garments while the 
air of the house is kept up to summer temperature. 
Some authorities even go so far as to assert that 
undergarments should be of the same thickness 
the year round. At any rate, too frequent changes 
of undergarments are not to be recommended. 
The skin itself is to be depended upon to.a great 
extent in regulating the body’s temperature. 

The tone of the skin is best promoted by a daily 
rub with a coarse towel. In damp weather the 
skin should receive the heavier protection. Damp- 
ness, more than any other climatic condition, 
seems to hinder the activity of the skin. Persons 
with a tendency to rheumatism, whose blood is 
always more or less charged with waste products, 
at once feel the effect of the prohibitive effect of 
dampness on the excretory function of the skin. 
Brisk rubbing often relieves rheumatic pains. It 
is not necessary that the rubbing should be con- 
fined to the area over the affected part. 

Eighteen grains of water in the form of vapor 
are lost in a minute from the body in a state of 
rest, by the skin and through respiration. Of 
this quantity eleven grains pass off by way of the 
skin and seven by the lungs. In this way there 
is a daily loss of a pound and a half or two pounds 
of bodily weight through the pores of the skin. 
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NEW ENGLAND SPICE. 


In the year 1603 the merchants of Bristol, Eng- 
land, fitted out two vessels for Virginia, which 
then embraced New England. It would puzzle 
the reader to guess for what commodity they were 
sent. 

These vessels, the Speedwell and the Discoverer, 
were to load with sassafras, which has been 
termed the New England spice. 

Sassafras is of little account to-day, but in the 
seventeenth century it was esteemed for its fabu- 
lous medicinal properties, and its cost was pro- 
portionally great. It sold for three and five 
shillings a pound, and sometimes for more. 

Sassafras, it is said, aided in the discovery of 
America, since Columbus smelled the odor of its 
wood and bark,—the Indians had been cutting 
some of the trees,—and was thus enabled to 
convince his mutinous crew that land was near. 


| covered with dust, she was quite unharmed. 





THE YOUTH'S 


It was on the Massachusetts coast, where the | 


sassafras-tree grows abundantly, that the crews | &dged the purest and best. 


of the Speedwell and the Discoverer obtained their 


| supply. | 


The sassafras, found over a wide stretch of | 
country, rarely attains the dimensions of a large | 
tree, and is commonly little more than a shrub. | 
In the middle of this century there was growing 


|}in Cambridge, Massachusetts, a tree more than 


sixty feet in height, the largest and most beautiful 
tree of its kind known in New England. | 

The owner of the field in which this fine speci- 
men grew, finding it in the way of running a 
straight line wall, cut it down and dug up its roots. 
Little cared he that sassafras root, rather more | 
than a century ago, was worth two thousand 
dollars a ton, and was esteemed a panacea for 
nearly every ill that flesh is heir to. 


DIED FOR HIS MISTRESS. 


A fine instance of canine devotion comes to us 
from Kansas, through the columns of the Topeka | 
State Journal. | 


Samuel Dodge, a ranchman living southwest of | 
Topeka, went to Vinita, Indian Territory, on busi- 
ness, and shortly after he had gone, Bessie, his 
five-year-old girl, wandered away from home in | 
an attempt to follow him. 

Mrs. Dodge discovered the child's absence about 
two hours r Mr. Dodge’s departure. She made 
a search of the premises, and failing to find the 
ehild, notified the neighbors of her disappearance. 
They turned out in force, and scoured the prairies 
all that day, and all that night, and all the next 
day, searching for the little wanderer. Late the 
following evening an Indian came upon her fast 
asleep] just south of Post Oak Creek, in an old 
road Ciown as the “whiskey trail.” Across her 
body stood a Newfoundland dog which had always 
been her companion about the ranch. 

The dog was torn and bleeding, and near his 
feet lay the bodies of two wolves. Although the 
little girl’s cheeks were stained with tears and 


She and her protector were taken home, a 
distance of twelve miles. The dog died that night. 
He received a decent burial, and his master at 
onee ordered a marble monument which will be 
placed at the head of the faithful animal’s grave. 


TOO CLASSIC FOR THEM. 


A resident in a small suburban town quite a long 
distance from Boston had a visit from a German 
friend who knew very little English but played 
the violin well. One of this resident’s neighbors 
gave a “musical evening,” and of course he and his 
visitor were invited. The German took his violin, 
and when his turn came he played one of his best 
pieces, from one of the great masters. 


When he had finished there was an awkward 
silence, and no ~ ay The people were still 
looking expectantly at the German, who looked 
ae — and flustered. The silence grew 

ainful. 

: Finally the hostess, quite red in the face, edged 
over to the side of the German’s friend. 

“Can’t you get him to?’ she whispered. 

“What do you mean?” . 

“Why, now that he’s got tuned up, isn’t he going 
to play something?” 





ARITHMETIC AND MEDICINE. 


It is an honest quackery that confesses its own 
blunders, still ignorant that they are nothing 
worse. 


A whaling skipper, in the old days, carried a | 
medicine-chest and a table of directions. One of | 
the rules ran, “For sore throat with fever, give a | 
tablespoonful of number fifteen.” } 

“Well, it so happened,” explained the captain, | 
“that ‘fifteen’ was all used up. So I gave the man | 
a dessert-spoonful of ‘number five,’ and another | 
of ‘number ten,’ and I don’t think the chap that | 
drew up the table could have been good at figures. | 
Or else, what’s just as likely, the medicines were | 
all shams. Either way, it was hard on poor Bill. | 
ne ied, in half an hour, with a dreadful pain in | 

s inside.” 





HE WANTED THE DOLLAR. 


When political excitement runs high in Georgia 
the colored voter keeps his eyes open, unless the 
Atlanta Constitution is making fun at the expense 
of truth. 


The Goongie voter bids fair to be as early a bird 
as the candidate. Yesterday an old negro met a 
former employer, and approached him in this way: 

“You lookin’ mighty well, Marse Tom.” 

“Yes; I’m feeling prety good.” | 

“T thought you wuz. You know what you look | 
like, Marse Tom?” 

“No; what do I look like?” 

“You looks like you had a dollar in yo’ pocket | 
en wuz gwine ter run fer gov’ner!” | 


NOTICE. 


A sign which was productive of much discussion, 
was read by the patrons of a small laundry estab- 
lishment in a Massachusetts town. 

It was printed in large letters on a piece of 
brown paper, and pinned to the door of the shop. 
It ran thus: J 

“Closed on account of sickness till next Monday, 
or possibly Wednesday. I am not expected 
live. Shall be unable to deliver goods for at least 
a week, in any case.” 


QUITE EXCUSABLE. 


Harper’s Round Table prints the following note 
received by a city school-teacher from the mother 
of one of her pupils: 

“Plese excooze Henny for absents qoceteotan. 
Him an me got a chance at a ride to a funeral ina 
charrige, an 1 let him stay to home, as he had 
never rode in a charrige an never went to a funeral. 
nor had many other pleasures. So plese excooze.” 


AN exchange declares that a certain Boston 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 








[Adv. 
MOTHER wevooies: 
Over 40,000 Copies of this Book Have Been Sold 


by Canvassers. It is a kindergarten ‘of the most useful 
knowledge, with 450 illustrations. Beautifully bound. 
Price, $1.50. iberal Terms to Agents. 

G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York. 











lady is so careful to be proper in her wye~ 
ence that every sentence ends with a glacial | 
period. 

AN old soldier says that pumpkin pie is diet fit 
for a di hen he ate a piece, he always 


soldier. 
felt like fighting—for another one. 











TO MAIL-ORDER CUSTOMERS. 


50 cases fine quality PRINTED 
JACONET MUSLINS, in linen ef- | 
fects, light blue and pink stripes, 
yellow and black effects, and a | 
countless number of beautiful pat- 
terns, including very choice small 
black and white figures and stripes. | 

Price for 12 yards (30 in. wide), 
which is a full dress length, 


vm $1.00 


8c. per yard for shorter lengths. | 
2c. extra for postage. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Send for Sampice of the finest Summer Fabrics 
for Waists and Dresses ever shown at the price. 


‘Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Boston, Mass. | 
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Postage 
FREE. | 

















The Latest Fad 


now in vogue among the young house- 
wives is making their own ice cream in 3% 
minutes with the latest improved Peerless 
Iceland Freezer ; the only freezer that has 
all parts covered with pure block tin. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will 
send any size prepaid on receipt of price. 
2 qt. t. t. 6 qt. 8 qt. 10 qt. 
$1.50 $1.80 $2.25 $2.80 $3.60 $4.80 
dies” DANA & CO.,, 
Owners of Peerless Freezer Co., 


9th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Catalogue free. 


\ BRISTOL 
STEEL 


 / FISHING 


" J OIN TED and telescopic. 
© Willstand more use and 
abuse than any bamboo or 
wood rod made. 
Line runs through centre 
P of rod or carries through 
guides on outside as preferred. 
(non a Bristol Rod that you can de- 
pend upon always and everywhere. 
Finest rods made. Prices reasonable, 
Examine them at your dealer's. 
Send for Rop Book “C” FREE. 
HORTON MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. | 
















Rod Book “0” 
Sent FREE 











Our Price 
is the 


Highest. 


PNEUMATIC 
Perry picycie sappies 


sell for from $1 to $2 more than other sad- 


dles. They cost the difference to make and 
are worth it. Send for ** Saddle Philosophy,” 
and have it proven to you. No matter what 
saddle you are riding, we want you to ride 
the ‘*Perry”’’ for two weeks. It won’t cost 
you a cent, and you needn’t buy the saddle 
unless you feel that you can’t get along with- 
out it. Send us $4, giving us an idea whether 
you are small, medium or large, and we wil! 
send saddle prepaid, and after two weeks’ 
trial jf you are dissatisfied return the saddle, 
and we will refund the money. 


HARRIS TOY CO., Dept. B, Toledo, Ohio. 











if 





a long 


One step 


are restless and nervous, have 
little appetite and poor digestion, 


pimples and eruptions, and if you 
are as tired in the morning as at 
night, then— 

You are on the verge of a com- 
plete breakdown; on the verge of 
nervous prostration ; on the verge of 


results. 


F you are troubled with head- 
ache and backache, if you 


your skin is disfigured with 


sickness with all its uncertain 


-one day more—may be too late! 








blood? 


Why not get rid of these poisons that are 
causing you all this suffering? Why not 
have all impurities removed from your 












will certainly do 
even more: 


kept in good condition. Remer 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


*¢the leader of them all”’ 


To obtain the full result from Oy Sarsaparilla, the bowels must be 


P 
night will cure any tendency to constipation or biliousness. 






And it will do 
It will give you a good appetite, 
strengthen your digestion, build up your nervous 
system and give you power and force. 


this for you. 


mber that one or two of Ayer’s Pills each 
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He Pushed the Locomotive Back. 


Out in the far West, where railroad stations 
are wide apart and telegraph offices hard to get 
at, section-men and track-workers sometimes 
have to look out for themselves a good deal, so 
far as extra trains are concerned. A Washington 
paper tells a queer story of an adventure of two 
inexperienced men on a hand-car recently. 

The foreman of a construction job had occasion 
to send a good distance for a hand-car, and he 
despatched on the errand the two men whom 
he could spare best, one of them happening to be 
a canny but raw Scot and the other a green 
Swede. They walked safely enough to where 
the hand-car was, and started back with it. 
Being muscular, they were pumping it along the 
track at a rapid rate, on a down-grade, when 
they saw whirling toward them, around a curve 
not far away, a special. passenger-train which 
their foreman had known nothing about, and 
therefore could not warn them of. 

The two men had no clear idea what to do, but 
they were both aware that while they could easily 
jump and escape with their lives, they must not 
abandon the hand-car to wreck the train. The 
thing to do was to get the hand-car off the track ; 
but how were they to stop it and get it off? 

The Scot could not understand the Swede, and 
the Swede could not understand the Scot. The 
Scot had presence of mind, but the Swede had 
not. The Scot worked hard to stop the movement 
of the lever, and the Swede valiantly imitated 
him. At last they brought it almost to a stop, 
and the Seot alighted and put his body in front 
of it. Then he succeeded in making the Swede 
understand that he was to do the same, and 
together they got one wheel off the track. 

Meantime the engineer of the train had reversed 
the engine and put on the brake, but it was 
extremely doubtful if he could stop the train 
before it reached the hand-car. It had already 
become apparent to everybody, including the 
Seotchman, that it was entirely impossible to 
get the hand-car off the track before the train 
reached the spot. So the Scotchman, losing his 
coolness now, jumped upon the track and began 
frantically waving his hat and his arms for the 
engine to stop—although the engineer had already 
done everything he could do to stop it. 

The Swede, too, got on the track and jumped 
frantically up and down. By good luck, the 
train finally came to a standstill just four feet 
from the hand-car—leaving room enough between 
it and the pilot of the locomotive for the two 
brave but now badly “rattled” men to leap up 
and down. 

No sooner had the locomotive come so near 
than the intrepid Swede put his hands against 
the pilot, pushed as hard as he could, rolled his 
eyes and kicked with both feet, exclaiming, as 
loud as he could: ‘‘Please, Misser Engineer, you 
not hit our car!” 

This brought the whole occurrence down from 
possible tragedy to pure comedy, and after the 
engineer had promised that he would not run 
into the hand-car if the Swede would take his 
hands off and not push the train back to Puget 
Sound, the young foreigner left off pushing. 


~~ 
+? 





Waiting for the Egg. 


The following not very probable story of a 
slow train and an accommodating conductor 
comes from the Louisville Post, which professes 
to have it from a “local character” by the name 
of “Jim Dillon :” 

I boarded a train on a little jerkwater railroad 
that runs through a near-by territory, to go over 
to a neighboring town. You know this line 
doesn’t claim a speed equal to the Empire State 
express, and the friends of the officers say they 
are satisfied if the road can clear two dollars a 
day. On the occasion I refer to the train was 
nearing my destination when it came to a stand- 
still. I stuck my head out of the window to 
learn the cause of the stop, and saw the conductor 
talking to an old woman with bonnet and shawl 
om Ks: toggery on and a small basket in her 

nd. 

Being curious to know the import of the 
dialogue between the two, I went forward and 
learned that the woman had flagged the train for 
the purpose of getting on board and going to 
“town” to sell a dozen eggs. She told the 
conductor that she had only eleven in the basket 
at that moment, but that an old blue hen, then 
on the nest, was momentarily expected to lay the 
ez necessary to complete the dozen; that it 
would be a great accommodation if he would 
hold his train until this should occur, as it 
would be a pity to proceed to market with fewer 
than a dozen eggs. The conductor consented, 
and then our wait began. 

Finally, after the lapse of about twenty minutes, 
a furious cackling was heard near the woman’s 
shanty. A moment later a blue hen fluttered 
into view, followed by the old lady, who came 
running toward the cars, smiling and holding 
aloft in triumph the coveted egg. She placed it, 
while it was yet warm, in the basket with the 
others, thanked the conductor, and clambered 
Then the train again got under way. 
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Boys and Girls. Earn 900 varieties Flower Seeds. 


See A. N. Cook’s New Coffee Seed Advt., page ILL [ Adv. | 


| TY PEWRITERS. Tower's Ni 


COMPANION. 


Franklin & 
e B75 (Rented #3 per month). Best 
on ihe paced atalogue Free. will hoot 





Send your OldGold and Silver b registered mail or express 
to GEORGE M. BAKER, Smelter and Retiner, 91 Page St., 
Providence, R.L. Payment made by Check or ~ Met Order. 








| you a good Standard ‘econ hand met, wit 


visible writing, for #2 /rite for particulars to 
CUTTER TOW ER CO., 124 Milk St., Becton. 
Typewriters Sold, Exec hanged and Repair ed. 





ROAD MAPS. 


land, New ey and Eastern New Took px by 








Paaeiewe 5 cts. and cts. Handsome! 
Roads and points of interest shown. Of dea ers. = by 
mail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Geo. H. ker 
& Co., Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., Boston. 
From Manufacturer to Rider. 
OUR LINE OF 
With al petoet ee mapeored 


, $20 , $25. Full flush jotnts om ~~ crank; 
internal handlebar and seat-post clamps. You can make 
— y helping us cet sell them. BE send yes sample for 


for pertienla: al 
f. B. FRASER. & COo., Dept. A, Buffalo. ® N.Y. 


Earn this RIFLE 


Or Bicycle 
Shoes 















A warranted 
Air Rifle, a fine pair of 
Cycle Shoes or a Watch, by 
selling among friends 
2 dozen 15-cent size of 


der’s Chapine, 


the best toilet article in the market for the SKIN. 
We send you vance, express paid, and 
allow you time to sell and remit. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New Domestic Coffee Berry. 


You can tg your, own coffee for il cent a pound. It 
is the man’s friend, and is rfectly delicious. 
Thousands | prefer it to store coffee. Nothin 
to compare it; saves both health and dollars; is 
y, easy to raise, bears prodig- 
iously —almosta solid mass of pods. 
Grows well in any soil or climate, 
and ripens as early as corn. It is 
the most nutritious of all vege- 
table products. Prepare same as 
other coffee, and you will be sur- 
prised and i delighted to find how 


gi 

Dr. J. ‘. Ashby says, “It is a 
great success, better than 30-ct. 
tA) coffee. ”" the Christian Advocate 
ee of the most wonderful 
scove I. Root says, 
“More healthful and better than 
real coffee. 
large packet, with full directions, 














ever found 





GENUINE Seed — 
also cutabegee of sg enw all for one dime, or 12ets. in 


stamps. 3 packets, 25 ag” 200 Varieties of Mixed 
Flower Seeds ay tree. _ you order promptly and 


name this rence 
Tecdainan), Rock City, New York. 


MONUMENTS 


7 buy marble or aegeite 
DON’T fil’you investigate. WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
tosuitall. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO ctsanine “* NO Shackine” 





THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 





With ; | 


Minute | 
Gelatine 2 


and our new **Min- 
ute’’ Receipt Book 
the making of des- 
serts becomes a 
genuine pleasure. 


Minute Gelatine 


dissolves at once in boiling water or milk, and 
is ready for immediate use. All measured 
ready to use. Four envelopes in each package. 





3939993939999993 


Jf your grocer cannot supply you send 13 cents 
Sor full size package by marl, 
Minute Recipe Book sent free with package. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Also Mfrs. of the celebrated Minut 
A Live Boy or Young 


Man in every town hav- 


ing water-works to sell our patent 
Twin Comet Lawn Sprinklers. 
Good pay for steady work. Out- 
fit costs $3.50. Address, 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., 


BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 
Your 


Select Your 
Own Designs. 


OUR NEW and com- 
plete books of plans and 
Homes tives.“ MODERN 

will tell you 
all about it. 


We give you 
pretty exteriors, pretty 
floor Slane and ideas for 
exquisite inside effects 
when your house is built, 
such as nooks, window 
™ - seats, stairs, ete. bi 
~ are not reprints of ol 
plans such as are advertised by many other firms, but 
are original designs of our own. Each book contains 40 
different styles, and gives exact cost and guarantee 
contract figures, no guesswork. They include all kinds 
of buildings, costing from $500 to $12,000. Single books 
$1.00, both for $1.50. 


Special price for a short time only. Write to-day. 
CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL CO., 811 American Trust Bidg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Tagmioca. 


ANTED!) 
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Let’s Talk 





REFRIGERATOR 


that would last for years. And the 
by using food that is slightly “ off” 
the ice. 
and insure health ! 


it all and understand it. 
for a week in hottest weather. 


food kept in an Alaska. 


have seen it. 
logue and prices. 
of returning if not satisfactory. 
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THE CLARK-SAWYER CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


lt Over. 





F for want of a refrigerator you waste 
but 10 cents’ worth of food per day 
from May till September, you have lost 
money enough in one season to buy an 


How much better to buy an Alaska at the start ! 
The Alaska has no false virtues whose only use is 
to sell the thing. The Alaska is plain, simple, practical ; 
The Alaska is guaranteed to keep food pure 
One article of food cannot partake of 
the taste of another article, and there’s never a “ refrigerator taste”’ to 


The Alaska can never become musty or sour—always clean and sweet. 
The Alaska requires one-fourth less ice than any other refrigerator. 


500,000 in Use, Giving Perfect Satisfaction. 
Built for Business Through and Through. 


Ask local dealers to show you the Alaska, and don’t be satisfied to buy till you 
If no dealer in your town has them, send address on postal for cata- 
We'll sell you direct and send refrigerator on trial, with privilege 
Isn’t this fair ? 








doctor bills caused in hot weather 
amount to enough more to pay for 
Save money 


you can see 
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tions on “Straw 


| plants. 


| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


Il. 
MONEY IN STRAWBERRIES. 


Girls and boys can make money raising Strawberries. 
100 Brandywine and 25 Clyde or Wm. Belt plants 
for #1.00, sent prepaid. Price-list free. Full direc- 
ey Culture.” A 2j-page pam- 
| phiet with cover, price 5cts. Free with every order for 
Address GEO. F. BEE DE, Fremont, 


| p200000000000000000000008, 
g You Will Fall in Love 
With It. 


Everywhere admitted that 


> Welcome Soap | 


is the Best Soap in New England. 

A strong Borax soap and abso- 

lutely pure. Insist on having it. 
Manufactured by 

CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 

EEEEEEEE GEESE EEEEEEE CECE 
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WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 

» ere. 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


‘A-Useful-Present> 
‘inEvery12+Package- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Maas. 


SS We give premiums for Sapone Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, FREE. 














Minutes | 


Not 15 Minutes, 
as with some so- 
called CEREAL 
COFFEES. 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 





Why continue to drink Real Coffee with all of its 
injurious effects- biliousness, dys- 
pepsia, sleeplessness, and an endless train of lesser 
evils that all undermine the health—when modern 
énius has discovered how to make Old Grist Mill 
ffee from whole wheat! It looks and tastes 
like the finest Mocha and Java, and is FULLY AS 
SATISFYING, but its effects upon the system tend 
to build you up instead of to tear you down. Try 
it a week and see how much better you feel. 
Any grocer can su pply you if you ineist on having 
OLD GRIST & Hi and don’t accept some of ws 
smitators said to be ™ 7) ST AS Goud,” 


BOSTON, MASS. 


nervousness, 
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TAMALE. 


[ A UNIQUE QUE MEXICAN DISH. 


Minced Chicken, daintily wrapped in corn 
husk and prepared with Jelightial flavor of 
original Mexican recipe. Serve hot from 
chafing dish or spread thin for delicious 
sandwiches. A new sensation for luncheons 





In cans ready for use. If your gro- 
cer has not received this, our latest 
fancy product, send 18 cts. in stamps 
for sample half-pound can. 
Address Canned Goods Dept. Y 




























Groceries. 
















Ami 


Is just the thing to use when clean- 
ing up in a well-furnished room. 

It is always applied in the form 

of a lather which requires little water, 

avoiding muss and slops. Neither 

| is there any dust created to settle on 

’ the furniture. The ornaments, the paint, 

the windows and mirrors, can all be thoroughly cleaned 

| or polished with the least inconvenience and without 





¥ 





being scratched or injured. Grocers Sell It. 















to our thousands of New England cus- 
tomers every working day in the year is 
our pleasant privilege. 

Each housewife finds that with Good- 
Will her work is done better and quicker, 
delicate goods are not injured, and that the 
soap, because of its lasting qualities, proves 
more economical than any other. Each 
cake is in itself an expression of Good- 
Will to the family it reaches. 


GOOD-WILL is so pure that itis as useful for 
bath or toilet as for laundry. Buy of your grocer. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


















Finest 


Grown. ae 
CHASE & SANBORN, Wie ws 


IMPORTERS. 





Tomato 
Catsup. 


Each Bottle in a 
Cardboard Box. 


Bickle 5 wy Pahoite 
Every Sin Sue 71 Sal Lt, . 
andl pete 


NDS 


T IS EASY to see the “oar: 
difference in catsups 
after tasting Van Camp’s. 
Our painstaking selection 
of whole ripe tomatoes, 
the choice spices and ex- 
pert cooking all combine 
to secure the Van Camp 
flavor—the peculiar flavor 
that makes it famous. 
Made without fermenta- 
tion, pure, delicious, indi- 
vidual, % tt 
Up-to-date Grocers sell it. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 


336 Kentucky Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








FREE A Booklet on Cooking 
that will interest every 
housekeeper, Send for it 

















‘® RELIABLE PILOT 


ts stamped with the words 


John Pearson 
& Soa 2 


IT HAS LED 
' THE MARKET FOR 
50 YEARS. 






Made by the ... 
JOHN PEARSON 
+ & SON BRANCH, 
NATIONAL 
Biscurr Co., 
Newburyport, 
Mass. 





» Business Estab. 1792. 





BEARDSLEY S . 


SHREDDEN . 
St 





All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
10 minutes at a cost of rocents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 

Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 
It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 2% ¥sre Sey. 











Look for the RED BAND. 





should be without a can of 

yy Person Mlabaster Toilet Soap, 

whether at home or traveling. 

The most convenient and economical way 
Toilet Soap can be packed. 


so waste from moisture. 
No danger of contagion. 
Always Cleanly 
Its economy is evident—no more can be used 
than needed. Being always dry, there is no 
waste, while the last used is as good as thie 
first. 


Metal workers will find 
Alabaster Coilet Soap 
SuPERiIoR for removing grime or grease. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
ONE CAN EQUAL TO THREE CAKES OF 
ORDINARY TOILET SOAP. 













This cut represents exact size of can 





We will mail a Can, postage paid, on receipt of 
price and address. 


H. M. ANTHONY CO, 
48 West Broadway, New Ycrk. 














Free From Specks, 


clean, white, pure 














and sweet flavor. 


For Sale at All Grocers 


wie 
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